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TONY STARR'S LEGACY. 



L 

JUST at the ncwth side of the Methodist mee^ 
ing-house, in thq pretty village of Mountford, 
stands a neat white cottage. It is only a story 
and a half high, but no one passes it without 
feeling how complete it is. It has four small 
windows, with green blinds, and a green door in 
front. Every body knows who lives there ; so 
there is no need of putting over the door the 
sign, S. & R. Denton, Dressmakers. The " oldest 
inhabitant " could not remember when they came 
to town, nor had any one ever heard them called 
any thing but Aunt Cily and Aunt Roxy. It is 
a question whether they remembered themselves, 

1* (6) 
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6 TONY STABR's legacy. 

that they had been baptized Silence and Roxana, 
or would either of them have answered to the 
more dignified name of Miss Denton? 

Aunt Cily was the oldest, though this could 
not be gathered from her looks, for as far as 
the impression Time had made upon them, ho 
seemed to have dealt very impartially, and to 
have treated them both alike. They had sup- 
ported themselves for so many years as village 
dressmakers, by the patient and very industrious 
use of their needles, that they came to have a 
kind of personal resemblance to them. 

They were one size all the way down fix)m 
their shoulders to their feet, and straight and 
stiff as the steel itself. They always had a 
shining, clean look, too, as if they had been worn 
and rubbed imtil they were in a high state of 
polish. 

One look at them would assure you that a 
young dressmaker, even with the " newest fash- 
ions direct from Paris,'' had a very poor chance 
in competition with them. They had an " inalicn- 
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THE MAIDEN AUNTS. 7 

able right," and were as much a part of a wed- 
ding or funeral as the parties most immediately 
concerned. Their lives were thus interwoven 
with the lives of every family in Mountford — 
very humbly and unpretendingly, but none the 
less surely for that. Not a path to any house in 
the village was better worn than that leading to 
their front door ; so they nailed creeping roses 
where others might have placed a sign, plaiting 
them firmly on to the house with trimmings of 
woodbine, and planting a gessamine by way of 
tassel, with its purple, drooping flower and coral 
button when the flower is set. K these wer0 
all so prim, precise and neat, that not a leaf 
or a bud dared show itself but where it was sure 
it would find an exact match, it only told an ob- 
server what was to be expected from the work 
done within; it was better than a newspaper 
column of advertisements. 

In one window stood always, summer and win- 
ter, a few house plants, and what struck those 
wha were familiar with the culture of flowers as 
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Tery singular, wa& tiie faet, that in all seasons 
they looked jM^ecisely the same, never any taller 
or shorter, broader or narrower^ neyer with a 
yellow leaf, and never with any that were very 
green. It was as if tiiey had imbibed' the spirit 
of the house, and eonld only, live and thrive in 
this particular way. The Hydrangea was the 
only one that ever ventured to ^how any freiiks, 
and these the ever-watching eyea and sdssdrs 
soon restored to the perfiect state. , Nothing.evcr 
could (Change, or at least nothing Which it wa&in 
their power to prevent. T^ie conunon raviiges 
of Time they met andrepi^iri^ as mm a&visi^ 
ble, and in th^ own pers(»ifj appearance and 
dress they were rigidly 'alike, ^Sd, as fer as they 
could be, unch^gef^ble. Tl^y wore. the same 
caps over hair fjgn^Uy. blstfiched ; trained their 
two littie " wint^ " curls over a similar number 
of wrinkles in their pale t^he^s ; put on steel- 
bowed spectacles the same year, of the same 
poww, over eyes which, however, nature by some 
mistake had failed to n£ake alike,— for Amtii 
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THE HAII^BN AUNTS. 9 

Cily's were of tKat peculiar brown hue whidi 
neyer fades, aud never shows that it has grown 
dim, while Aunt Roxy's were blue-r-faded blue — 
almost a weak gray, only there was something be- 
hind them whijoh would not fade, bilt would look 
out of theto bright and clear and sky-like, in ex- 
pression if w)t shade. Indeed, if you very closely 
examined the two faces, you could see that when 
they were younger thete was no diflBcfulty in tell- 
ing them apart, for Aunt Cily had a long nose, 
without so much as a crook or a bunch, and Aunt 
Roxy's was decidedly Roman, and rathet large for 
that. For their mouths, — ^there the resemblance 
grew very striking again, and why shouldn't it ? 
these sisters had never expressed a different senr 
timent for forty long years that any one had 
heard, and their mouths, firom using the same 
forms of speech, would naturally grow alike. 

In their dress, too, they were punctilious in 
their intention of making it precisely the same. 
Neat chocolate prints for every day wear, fitting 
to their needle figures without wrinkle, seam, or 
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10 TONY STABR'S legacy. 

any such blemish ; gray silks, with black trim- 
mings, for Smiday wear, with the gray straw 
bonnets, " done over and over and over," imtil 
very little of the originals remain ; a large gray 
blanket shawl in winter, a thin gray merino one 
in smnmer, and their change of wardrobe was all 
told. The great wonder to any one, who took 
the trouble to wonder about it at all, was, how 
they ever knew the difference between their 
various articles of dress themselves, and why 
Miss Cily was not always wearing Miss Roxy's 
things, and Miss Roxy Miss Cily's. 

They, both of them, attended the Methodist 
church hard by which they lived, and they were 
active, zealous sisters ; the main dependence 
for every good word and work of the various 
pastors under whose ministrations they sat. 
Always punctual, rain, snow, sleet or sunshine, 
at every meeting, always in their place in Sal> 
bath-school, and always, strange as it may seem, 
able to command classes of the most intelligence 
and value. 
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It must not be supposed because they were 
dressmakers, and sewed almost all their time, 
that they neglected their own education ; far from 
it, when they worked at home, which was the 
greater part of the time, one read, unless the 
work was very pressing, while the other sewed, 
and in this way they managed not only to keep 
up with the leading events of their own day, but 
they had a good deal of what the country folks 
called "laming," and they knew how to make 
proper use of it. It was quite a holiday in 
any of the families where they worked if they 
could be persuaded to come, one or both, to 
them instead of taking the work home, for they 
were always so pleasant, and always " knew 
every thing that was going," though they re- 
peated the news in a kind of colporteur manner, 
taking away every possible sting, harm, or ill- 
feeling, and leaving only what was good and 
would do good. 

You may be sure, that loved and respected as 
the maiden sisters were away from home, they 
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12 TONY BTABr's legacy. 

must have been very happy and contented when 
there ; for after all, say and do what we will, for 
appearance, that great judge — ^** every body " is 
pretty clear-sighted, and the way Mrs. Jones and 
Deacon Brown and Sam Caxton speaks of you, 
if not just as you seem abroad, is very apt to be 
just as you are at home. Home, then, was a 
pleasant place to our old aunts ; a quiet, sunny, 
cheerful, prayerful little nook, neat and clean, as 
if it had been purified and set apart for a sacred 
purpose ; and so it had. It was set apart to live 
a. useful, holy life in, and they loved to hang- 
about it small tasteful things peculiar to them, 
but ofifered with something of the same spirit 
with which devotees in Catholic countries hang 
what they call "votive offerings " around the 
shrine of their chosen saints. In truth, this 
small, white cottage was their shrine ; but they 
did not worship it, — only in and around it. They 
covered its parlor floor with a bright rag-carpet, 
very crooked, but still intensely regular in its 
pattern ; hung large lithograf^ pictures of the 
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THE HAIBIJN AUNTS. 13 

"liOrd's Supper/' " Jesus blessing little children/' 
" Clu-ist raising the widow's son/' and the " Ma- 
donna," with the holy infant in her arms, in neat 
black frames, on the walls ; put in it six wooden 
chairs, a table with a Bible and Hynm-book, and 
two foot-stools, jonp with a dog wrought in old- 
fashioned sampler-stitch by Aunt Cily, and the 
otiier, a cat, done in a similar way by Aunt 
Roxy. The dog always ha(i his face turned in 
most amiable proximity to the cat, and for the 
matter of a growl, or a quarrel taking place be- 
tween them, their very faces denied any such 
wish even if the good aunts would have allowed 
it. A small, neat bedroom led off from this 
into which they always put the stray minister or 
agent, who droiq>ed in to spend the night. It 
was a kind of " prophet's room," and the aunts 
looked into it daily, to see if it was in perfect 
order, with a kind of veneration. 

Another room, on the other side of the front 
door, was the sitting and working room, without 
any carpet, but with its pictures of Whitfield, 
2 
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14 TONY stare's legacy. 

and Wesley, and Olin, in mahogany firames, on 
the neat white-washed walls. From this, opened 
out their bedroom and their kitehen ; so scrupul- 
ously clean were both apartments that, as Mrs, 
Dodge, the greatest sloven in the parish used to 
say, " it made one feel as if they could eat oflf 
from any part of them/' 

" Cleanliness," clearly in their estimation, was 
" next to godliness," and this not only in-door, 
but out of door neatness. It almost seemed as 
if the wind, frolicking however merrily it might 
be with the stray straws and leaves, never de- 
posited one any where in the sacred precincts of 
the old sisters' yard, or little garden plot. No 
dog thought of laying down the well-gnawed 
bone, even behind the back door ; and if a cat 
had caught a mouse on the premises, she would 
certainly have stolen oflf to some remote hiding 
place before she ventured to eat it. 

It was remarkable, but the sisters did not 
tolerate any live thing, but themselves, within 
or without the house. There had been times, 
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THE MAIDEN AUNTS. 15 

when they had tried to domesticate a cat, but 
the first accident that happened to her always 
brought about her dismissal without any delay ; 
and as for chickens, they would have foregone 
the luxury of eggs for their whole lives without 
a complaint, rather than have kept them. 

There were, however, some of the summer 
visitors, whom they invited, and further still, set 
traps to entice ; those were the birds and the 
bees. 

Aunt Cily always put out the crumbs upon the 
door steps as soon as the first bird made its ap- 
pearance, and Aunt Roxy obtained the sweetest, 
most honey-dewed flowers, to tempt the bees. 

We have been thus particular in our descrip- 
tion of the maiden aunts, because they are very 
important personages in our history of " Tony 
Starr's Legacy," and we wish the reader to be- 
come well acquainted with them. Our story 
now leaiis us to the sitting room, one cool fall 
evening, just when they began to make a little 
fire on the bright " brass dogs," in order to have 
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the cheerfulness, perhaps more than the warmth 
of the blazing wood, and, indeed, it is very cheer- 
ful» The sparks leap up out of the clear flames,, 
like frolicking children, and chase one another 
round and round the ample fire-place, until in 
very exuberance of their joy, they fly up the 
broad chimney and are lost to sight. And then 
the ruddy fire-light lays itself on the &ces of the 
good dead men that are hanging on the walls, 
with a kind of life-giving power. Whitfield al- 
most smiled as if he were still speaking those 
" glad tidings of great joy." Wesley seemed re- 
joicing that though dead, he was still livii^ in 
the affections and life of so many followers ; and, 
not only the pictures caught and gave back the 
cheerful home light, but the very grains of sand, 
imprisoned on the spotless floor, sparkled and 
glowed like little gems, as they were, — ^but not 
gems of worldly value, — only of the true, pure 
gems of a well ordered house. 

The small round table, was drawn before the 
fire-place, to the precise spot it had occupied for 
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80 manj years ; tbe identical small solar lamp 
was burning on the exact centre of the table ; 
the two low rocking-chairs, were uttering the 
monotonous " click " with which they always an- 
nounce the reflective moods of the sisters ; and 
the sisters themselves, were sitting in them with 
expressions of face very similar, and not at all 
in accordance with the appearance of every thing 
else in the room. They were not only sober, but 
tftey were positively sad, and withal, very much 
troubled. Between them, on the table, lay an 
open letter, to which ' they both cast sidelong 
glances, every now and flien, as if that had been 
Ae' occasion of their perplexity, as, indeed, it 
was. • ■.'■'., 

For a long time they both sat silent, with their 
ey^ fixed 9teaidiiy jon the fire. At last Aunt 
!EUixy said, Ivi^th something very^ like a groanr- 
r^^^ And of a gallofang consumption, too.'' 

*^ Yes, a galloping consumption," repeated 
Aunt Cily. " You know her father died of it, 
and her mother would have, if she hadn't gone 
2* 
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18 TONY stare's legacy. 

off with a fever just before. Cynthia never was 
like the rest of us. I mind, when our mother 
used to say, she would come to a different end 
from any other of her children ; and so she has, 
sure enough. Who would have thought it ? and 
now her daughter, Mary Ann, is to come back 
from way off there, where she went, in a gallop- 
ing consumption.^' 

" But the baby, only to think of that," said 
Aunt Boxy, as lost in wonder ; Aunt Gily had 
seemed unable to proceed. " Only to think of 
that, a baby to come to — ^ 

" And a boy, of all things," said Aunt Cily, 
while a real shudder ran over her frame. " A 
great, noisy, tearing, swearing, wicked boy I" 

" It is only a baby now, you know." 

" That is all the worse ; a baby, of every 
thing, to come into this house," and Aunt Cily 
cast a disconsolate look around the apartment, 
as if she was taking her farewell of every earthly 

joy- 

^ And Mary Ann in a galloping consumption I 
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Let US see, what is it the minister writes?" and 
Aunt Roxy unfolded the letter and read — 

"Dbab Sisters m Christ: 

" I am an entire stranger to you, and feel 
much delicacy in communicating the sad intel- 
ligence, which, as present pastor here, I feel it 
my duty to write. You will be, I hope, pre- 
pared to receive it, with much Christian resig- 
nation, knowing that whom our heavenly Father 
loveth, he chasteneth. 

" Mrs. Starr is a member of my parish, and in- 
forms me she is your niece, the only remaining 
child of your sister, Mrs. Cynthia Doane. Mrs. 
Starr was married two years ago to a young 
lawyer of this place, who died four months since 
of typhoid fever. Soon after his death Mrs. 
Starr became the mother of a little boy ; but, 
since her sickness, she has given every indica- 
tion of having fallen into a rapid decline, and as 
she is left without means, she expresses an earn- 
est desire to return to Mountford, and place her 
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p^d'imder y9«r '.(me b^fgtre her .death, I tm- 
derstaod, froip^ivh^f.^ th^i yoii^ii^r^ the ixsly rela- 
tives she has living, and I have no doubt her 
appeal to you for sympathy and. help, will but 
verify the tynih which our Ix)rd; gives us, as one 
by which we^n^y test our fitness for his ever- 
lasting kijag^omrrHptur willingness to- feed his 
lambs. Mrp. Starr" will (leave for lilountford in a 
few days, as ijhav^ pupourcid «afe company |br 
her, and in her sta^te of health there is j^lo time 
to be lost. 

" Hoping th^^^e^p^ Saviour, who we^t^bout 
doing good, ^^^prting the sick and affliqted, 
^.nd caring for. ti^o^e who had no one else to care 
for them, wil^^ve you lajxgely of His Spirit, and 
go enable you to, rec§iveaiid ccwirfort thi$ stricken 
one, that you so may merit the pjauditj * Well 
done, good and fi^ithful/ 

"I remain^ yours tnily, 

'^NORTON COBB.'' 

Aunt Cily'« ^es were overiowing with tears 
when the letter wns finiahed. ^ 
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*• Pool' <jhilcli poot ehild 1" . ebe said. " I dare 
say it came prc^)er imai ^ l|eFf7aad< that young 
baJbjfjrtoOi Four -ipofitba 0ld,.f»dj tlunkoC that 
BdpKj^rmt^-its ooUqsi aodr its mis tK)tde^ and its 
being trotted to sleep time Mt^ time/^ 

"^ Fe^ my laBi))%'V«al4 Ami' fioxy, without 
aj^iarentiiy h^ing. jewj oonseso^ns wl^^ w<»pds she 
vas uttepig ; i^(^ <Jwi^ 
with the colic and the nus bottle and the trot^ 
ting. ' : ^^ - , .. 

" If it had odj ])een a girl, now, how mndf 
more lik^/^ lamb' it would have been^'^and 
Aunt CUy's yoic^ 8h9we4 that the verse, if it had 
been unconsciously repeated, had- touched her. 

" Mary Ann, pj^riaps, will jje the Iwaab P 

"I :wronder npw, if g^e is a member of the 
cl^urch, Mr,. -T-^rr-.whairis-hiS'name, tiiere; don't 
say one syUablejEibout it j I am jb&raid she ia 
not; 9,nd in a consumption, too, its dreadful — 
dreadful!" - , 

" Dreadful 1'' echoed Aunt Boxy. ** A very 
rapid dcKdine, and he don't say ao more wliat 
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the baby's name is. Now, I hope she has had 
the sense to give it some good Scripture name, 
—our father's, say. Why, there is something re- 
minds one of the Bible in its very sound — 
" Isaac — ^Isaac Starr." 

The walls of the still room seem to echo the 
new name, with a kind of start, as if its very first 
soraid had disturbed its quietude, with a fore- 
boding of its future. 

" But a boy, any how, even if its name wds 
Isaac. Sister — sister Roxy, what can we do ?" 

"Well," said Roxy, giving a little fidgety 
start, as if groaning over it was not going to 
help ihem out ; " when we had Laura Jane's 
wedding outfit, with all its silks and satins, to 
get done in a month, I remember we sat and 
were just as knocked up as we are now ; but 
after all, it was only taking our thimbles and 
our needles, and our thread, and our scissors, and 
putting a little zest to them, and the work was 
done. So now, if we go to it in real earnest, I 
dare say we shall find" — and Aunt Roxy's voice 
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had a droll sound, as if she was frightened at 
the ^rords she was uttering — ^** even a cradle for 
the baby." 

" And where shall it stand ?" 

" Oh, yes, sure enough, where ?" and a yery 
blank look of dismay spread over both faces, 
succeeded by a dead silence. 

" There won't be any use," said Aunt Cily, 
first interrupting it, " in our having them in here, 
'cause babies get pins in their mouths, and some- 
times choke to death." 

" And then," continued Aunt Roxy," if she is 
in a decline, that best carpet of ours would be 
all tatters, with so many feet pattering round 
upon it." 

" And the boy, too 1" 

" Yes, the boy, too. If it only had been a girl 
she would not tear over it so like a great, thump- 
ing boy, with cow-hide boots." 

" But Mary Ann must have the prophet's room 
for all that, and— yes — ^I guess, that's it," and 
Aunt Cily's face caught the bright blaze which 
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suddenly sprung up from the fire, or else reflected 
the warmth and brightness of her heart, I cannot 
say which, " She shxIL have the prophet's cham- 
ber, and a nice little stove put up in the parlor, 
and we will, * feed our lamb/ so that, pur .Great 
Shepherd can say, *Well done good and faith- 
ful/" 

Here Aunt Cily broke down with a feeble sob, 
which was returned from the opposite side of the 
table, and a choked voice said, " Yes, we will 
feed the lambs," 
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IT was quite a disappointment to the maiden 
aunts, when they began early the next morn- 
ing to prepare their parlor for their expected 
guests, that they could find nothing to clean. 
Every part of the room was so spotless, so deli- 
tately nicc^ that the most fastidious eyes, which 
were those <rf Aunt Roxy, with her new spec- 
tacles on,"^^ could find nothing to do. To be sure, 
the workman in putting up the stove, made a 
yery/ little dust, but it was so soon removed; 
neaJly it was nothing in comparison to the great 
wish, which they had, to do something for "tho 
Lamb." 

Every day, for the next week, before the ar- 
rival of the stage wych came from " York 
State/' and, Consequently, brought the Western 
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26 TONY stare's legacy. 

travellers, a fire was put into the new stove ; the 
whitest of beds turned down, to insure a thorough 
airing, and fresh chrysanthemums added to the 
two old-fashioned pint tumblers, which, from 
time immemorial, had been made on all state 
occasions to take the places of vases. There 
was a brilliant show. Aunt Cily had not hesi- 
tated to pick the very choicest for " the Lamb f 
and here they were, of every color and every 
grade of doubleness. White, purple, red, blue, 
straw color, and all so fresh, that they fairly 
loaded the parlor with their heavy perfume ; and 
had they been anything but flowers, and those, 
too, which were the pride and glory of the gar- 
den, they would soon have been banished as 
" too strong.'' But here they were, the tumblers, 
from their daily accessions, quite filled, and each 
separate flowers, standing stifiF and prim as a 
soldier on drill. 

Every thing was ready but the cradle. To be 
sure. Aunt Roxy, after dark one night, had made 
a stolen visit to old Mrs. Ware, to inquire where 
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such an article might be obtained, if needed ; but 
she made it with very much the same guilty feel- 
ing with which a young girl inquires at the Post- 
office for her first love letter. She was afraid 
people would laugh at the idea of an old maid 
wanting to borrow a cradle. And now we come 
to a fault in both our good sisters, which we 
would very willingly have concealed, if the truth 
would have allowed — their one weak point was, 
the fear of being laughed at. No one could have 
told, indeed they never knew themselves, how 
they became so sensitive here ; but so it was, and 
so it happened^ that, with every other preparation 
perfectly attended to, this one point of the cradle 
was neglected ; for Mrs. Ware had long since 
parted with hers for some of the grandchildren, 
and having lost the run of the babies in the vil- 
lage, could aflFord them no assistaace. They 
spent a great many hours trying to devise a sub- 
stitute. They took, at last, the large willow 
basket, which bent over at the sides, not unlike 
a modem straw cradle, and tied it on to the seat 
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of an old wicker-bottomed rocking-chair, whose 
back had been years before broken oflF, and 
then, after a whole evening's work, they made it, 
the cunningest, nicest little affair of a cradle in 
all Mountford. 

The old ladies placed it between them, with 
great satisfaction. ■ Sometimes Atmt Roxy's foot 
rested on the rocker, catching the mother's mo- 
tion as truly as if it had lulled to sleep a whole 
generation of baliies ; and then Aiint Cily would 
start it with a counter motion, and sometimes 
they would both put their feet on together, and 
so unconsciously hpld it quite still. 

It was very plain, that though that basket had 
been filled with nothing but rolls of cloth of 
every shape and size for fifty years, it had come, 
in its owners' estimation, to its true destiny now. 
It had been clumsy and rather in the way as a 
work basket ; it was admirable, and could always 
find a place as a ci^adle, though it was destined 
to hold a boy. Oh the fifth day after the arri- 
val of the letter, the sisters refused a most lucra- 
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the piece <if work; they were otherwise en- 
gaged, they were going to make an outfit for the 
feradle; so they locked their two outside doors, 
dropiM the shMe^ <)¥ei' Ife^^ wmdows in the git- 
tog-room^ ^d with veiry nimble fingers com- 
tnenced thdr task. First ^ sixiall feather bed, 
th^ the little cStWn IhiEttlfetss, the tiny pillow, 
and I3i6 smoot'h, white 9h^ts,^twx) feling blank- 
ets made of the s&ffc hoine^pun flainiiel their mother 
woveVand then the re^l Mlk bed-quilt^ the result of 
the bits of silk from every dress thej^ had made 
siriticJ th4it*ufey ti^e^firfet biegim* TKis same silk 
patch'^ 'w^iiih liJLtf'b<^eii design^ for an easy-chair, 
a coiiehf two Ottomans, anything ai«i everything 
but a cradle-quilt. But there it was ; and when 
the preparaSotis ^ere stll (Complete, it was as good 
as a fir^riBtt^ picture to see how these two old 
aunts admired it, how they turned the cradle 
this way and tiiat, and looked at it in every im- 
aginable light and position ; how they Bpread it 
over the edges of the the basket, until it con^ 
cealed the rockers themselves, and then tucked 
3* 
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it in with the look of a French bed-covering; 
and then how, when in the midst of their admira- 
tion and experiments they were startled by a 
loud knock at the door, they hurried it oflF into 
the bed-room. With nervous impatience and 
much real trepidation, they allowed the knock to 
be repeated over and over again, until the cradle 
was thoroughly concealed and the bed-room door 
close locked upon it. Then Aunt Cily approach- 
ing tlie window, lifted a corner of the shade, and 
and peeped out. 

" Why, Roxy ! " she exclaimed, in much alarm, 
" if here it aint come ; Mary Ann, stage, baby and 
all, and I dare say the fire in the parlor has 
burned down too." 

She immediately opened the door and stood 
there, while the busy driver, having knocked, 
as he said, "times, and loud enough to wake 
the dead," was busy unstrapping the small black 
trunk, and lifting out from under a huge quantity 
of luggage a medium sized carpet-bag. This 
done, he opened the stage door for a man who 
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had been impatiently watching him, and out he 
sprang, reaching back for a moment to take 
something with him, which Aunt Cily saw, from 
its uncouth form, could be nothing but a baby. 

" Miss Denton,'' he said, as he came to her 
with the bundle, " I suppose. This is Mrs. 
Starr's little boy." He held the baby toward 
her, evidently expecting her to take it, but the 
thought never occurred to Aunt Cily. She only 
moved away that he might go into the house, and 
evidently had a sort of dim thought of the cradle. 

The man next encountered Aunt Roxy, to 
whom, without any further ceremony, he handed 
the child, and went back to the stage. By this 
time Aunt Cily had recovered sufificiently from 
her surprise, to go towards the gate and welcome 
the sick niece. Poor, frail thing ; Aunt Cily saw, 
from her first glance at her, that the minister 
was right. She was in a rapid decline. Why, 
she did not look able to step on her own feet. 
So Aunt Cily, with a little more alacrity than she 
had shown towards the baby, opened her strong 
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arms, and almost lifted the tired mother in, say- 
ing as she did so, in a voice neither dry nor sharp, 
as her appearance had led the man to expect, 
but soft and really tender, 

" You are welcome, niece Mary Ann." 

And so they opened the door of the nice little 
parlor, and took the sick, homeless widow in. 

Aunt Roxy had remained standing in precisely 
the same spot where she was when she took thie 
baby. She was afraid to move, she had an in- 
definite fear, that if she did, she should crush 
some of the soft little bones that lay all smoth- 
ered up in the blankets. It was worse than that 
rofl of Honiton lace she had been so afraid of 
injuring, that she had two nervous headaches be- 
fore Ellen Wood's bridal dress was fairly done. 
If it should move or cry now, she had a feeling 
that she should go into hysterics, and let it drop, 
of course. 

Mrs. Stair, overcome at first by the excite- 
ment and fatigue of her arrival, did not notice 
either Aunt Roxy or the baby; but a little 
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feeble cry, which went all over Aunt Eoxy, like 
a shock from a galvanic battery, soon called her 
attention to it, and she held out her arms for the 
^precious burthen. 

Aunt Roxy Idid it in them with a little tremor, 
as one feels when something very imusual has 
happened to them ; but finding herself instantly 
relieved, repeated her sisters formal welcome, 
and met the pale upturned Kps, which the niece 
offered to her, with a kiss. 

The baby soon kicked his way out from the 
blankets, being now fairly awake, and having 
them all removed, showed to the curious aunts 
a little round bit of a human body without any 
hair on its head, a white chubby face, two large 
gray eyes, no nose to speak of, and a very wide 
mouth. There were arms, and two red fists, 
which it seemed to take special pleasure in 
doubling up, and throwing themselves about in 
all directions, as if they were in a great fury 
and anxious to fight somebody, though whom it 
was very doubtful, for they came oftener in con- 
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tact with its own face than with any one's else. 
What a queer little thing it was 1 One would 
have thought, to have seen the wondering and 
timid glances which the old aunts cast toward it, 
as it lay stretching and fighting in its mother's 
lap, that it was a new species for the first time 
discovered and brought to light. 

The stage did not " put up " in Mountford, it 
was only a way station, and the gentleman who 
had accompanied Mrs. Starr from the West, 
could not remain longer than to see her safely 
into her new home. The parting between them 
was brief, but affecting. He had been very kind 
to the sick widow, and she felt exceedingly grate- 
ful. He had become attached to her in her pa- 
tient, uncomplaining suffering, and he knew that 
this parting was until they should meet where 
sickness and death never come. 

The aunts heard the blessing, and understood 
the deep significance of his parting wish — " May 
Jesus, our divine and human friend, be near and 
comfort you." 
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Notwithstanding their anticipations of the 
change which this arrival would make in the 
family, the aunts found they had not begun to 
realize it. 

Now, what to do first, with this weary, sick 
mother ; and then, what with this staring, stretch- 
ing baby. They stood still, looking at each other 
and at them, until Mrs. Starr, seeing or suspect- 
ing their dilemma, and being as yet not too 
feeble to assist herself, began to make prepara- 
tions for " being at home." She put the baby on 
the floor, and laid aside her bonnet and shawl, 
looking far less sick than when she entered, and 
after having occupied herself a little while in 
this way, the power of thinking and moving 
seemed to come to the aunts, and they began to 
stir themselves in good earnest, to carry out some 
of the many hospitable plans they had made for 
the reception of their guests. 

Aunt Cily hurried to get tea, while Aunt Roxy 
put away " the things," which the arrival had 
strewed about, and brought put from the sitting- 
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room one of the little sewing chairs, which, 
strange to say, proved precisely the thing in 
which to tend baby. 

It was very plain, from the moment the steige 
which brought Mrs. Starr rolled away, she had 
not come to be a burden. Sick or not, so long 
as she could move she intended to. She showed 
it, tired as she was, in the way she folded up 
th# baby's blankets as she took them off. She 
showed it now, in the care with which sho 
smoothed the small rug which had been pushed 
away by Aunt Roxy's nervous way of pulling iu 
the sewing-chair. 

If ^e had gone to work to make a most 
elaborate plea of weakness, and intention, not- 
withstanding, to help herself, it would have 
passed for nothing with the aunts, in compari- 
son with these two little acts of careful consid- 
eration. 

" She has lots of the Denton in her, and looks 
enough like her mother to be Cynthia herself, 
come back from her grave," whispered Roxy to 
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Cily, as they were both busy over the cooking- 
stove, prepariDg the tea. 

" She is her very image," returned Cily, " and 
if she has got a consumption at all, it ain't gal- 
loping ; I know enough about sickness to be sure 
of that." 

They had planned the tea-tray, with the fine 
damask napkin, for a cover, for this first night's 
tea. It was to be carried in, and placed near 
the chrysanthemums, so "to be cheerful like." 
But while they were proceeding with these pre- 
parations, they heard a soft voice say, close to 
them, in the kitchen : 

" Is there nothing I can do to help you ; I am 
quite able. I feel better than I have for weeks. 
Oh what a cunning, beautiful kitchen ; it looks like 
wax-work itself; I never saw any thing so perfect." 

" It isn't so clean as it might be," said Aunt 
Cily, looking around with a disparaging face ; 
" but Roxy and I, we do our own work, and some- 
times we get so driven with our sewing that we 
haven't any time for any thing else." 
4 
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" I don't see what you could find to do here, 
if you had no sewing. Don't you put your tea 
table out here ? How nice it will be ; do let me 
help you ! " 

The sisters looked at each other with much 
surprise. Had she heard all they had said about 
the trouble of moving the table into the sitting- 
room, and having it exposed so constantly to 
their frequent callers? Did she know, that 
among all the changes which they had feared, 
this was the very worst ? But no, of course she 
did not ; and it was "just like Cynthia, to think 
of every thing," so without a hint of any other 
intentions, they put out the same old table at 
which they had sat alone for years, but which 
was made for four. 

While they were thus busy, and, in their shy 
way becoming a little acquainted, the hands of 
the two aunts were arrested in their occupation, 
as suddenly as if seized invisibly ; for out over the 
house, clear, shrill, and it must be confessed, 
rather noisily, broke a cry, so new that the very 
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panes of window-glass seemed to shake for a 
moment in astonishment. Up it swelled, clearer 
and louder every instant, and every instant their 
trepidation increased, until it became visible 
even to Mrs. Starr. " Oh," she said, " that is 
only the baby ; he has had a nice long nap, and 
is telling his mother he is all ready for his tea 
tx)o," and she went to bring him. 

" His tea ! " repeated Aunt Roxy ; " you would 
not put another plate and knife and fork on the 
table, would you, Cily ?" 

"Why, yes, perhaps so, for manners' sake," 
answered Aunt Cily, hesitatingly ; " but, of 
course he can't eat much." 

"I wonder what he does eat ;" and, as the 
baby screamed louder and louder, the nerves 
of the aunts evidently were giving way; "I 
guess I better just go and ask ;" so Aimt Roxy 
crept to the parlor door, and, opening it a little 
crack, whispered in : 

" Mary Ann, what now can that baby eat for 
his supper ? " 
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** A little new milk, if you have it, thank you,^ 
said the young mother. " He is so hungry that 
he is eating his fists off ; and, not finding them 
very good, he means to have us know it." 

The door shut quickly, but very softly ; and, 
running into the kitchen with a celerity she had 
not shown for years, Roxy seized a small tin pail 
and her sun-bonnet, and only stoj^ing to say 
" He is eating up his fists, poor baby," she disap- 
peared. 

Aunt Cily sat down very helplessly in a chair 
by the table, the news that the baby " was eat- 
ing his fists" had "capped the climax ;" there 
was nothing left to come next. 

In a very short time Aunt Roxy made her ap- 
pearance, with the bright tin pail running over 
with rich new milk ; and as the baby's hurry 
prevented his mother from rendering any very 
efficient assistance, she took her first lesson in 
preparing the much talked of " mis bottle." 

And now, who ever saw such an operation as 
this of feeding? Why, how he choked and 
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istrangled, and pulled the bottle to his mouth, 
and pushed it away again, and kicked and cried, 
and let the milk run down upon the sides of his 
face, and his clean feeding-cloth, and how coolly 
niece Mary Ann took it all ; putting away the 
angry fists, and holding the bottle tight to his 
mouth, strangle or no strangle, until he began to 
drink, and then, how she called him " a very 
naughty little boy, indeed,'^ in a voice which 
sounded very much as if she was saying just the 
opposite ; and shook him, but so lovingly, that 
the baby turned his gray eyes up to her, and 
stopped drinking, just long enough to smile. 

All this was a mystery to Aimt Roxy, not that 
she had never seen a baby fed before ; indeed she 
had, many hundreds of them ; but it was a very 
different thing, this baby that was one day to be 
theirs. She appropriated it with that wonderful 
mother^s instinct, which was there, though it had 
never wakened before, and which, in coming 
now, in answer to the child's call, shook the old 
maiden aunt's frame with an emotion unaccount- 
4* i 
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able, and beyond her control. The same thing 
made her take the child as it drained the last 
drop from the bottle, and, putting her long, bony 
arms about it, walk up and down the room, while 
her lips, for the first time, uttered the expressive 
baby lullaby—" Sish 1 sish 1 sish 1" 

" He is so good with you," said Mrs. Starr, re- 
garding the two with much admiration, " that I 
will go and help Aunt Cily. I want him to learn 
to know and love you ;" and for the first time 
since slie came there was a tremor in her voice ; 
still she smiled cheerfully, and went out. 

What a tea it was ! The invalid, with that 
keen appetite, which is a symptom of her disease, 
thought she had never sat down to such a table 
before ; and the aunts, with a pride and plea- 
sure, which they took no pains to conceal, saw 
the enjoyment and the rest which came to their 
guest as she partook of their liberally-supplied 
dainties. 

After tea, with a bashfulness which was very 
ludicrous, the cradle was produced and admired, 
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as it deserved to be, and the plump baby was 
duly installed in it. An old easy-chair, which had 
been stowed in a comer of their own bed-room, 
and never shown, though it was neatly covered 
with pretty old-fashioned linen patch, was brought 
out and placed in the cosiest comer, by the cheer- 
ful fire place. That night, before the lamp 
was lighted, the bright blaze shone out not only 
over the good dead men upon the walls, and upon 
the straight, thin figures of the maiden sisters, 
but on the wicker cradle and the sleeping 
babe, and the pale young mother, who sat with a 
beating, grateful heart, thanking God that in all 
her afflictions He had "remembered mercy,'' 
and that her lines had fallen to her in such 
" pleasant places." And when, at the appointed 
hour. Aunt Cily brought the great family Bible, 
that had her own and Mary's mother's name, 
written together on the leaf that contained the 
family record, and having read in a clear, culti- 
vated voice, with the dear old-time accents, a 
portion from its pages, knelt down to oflfer no com- 
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mon prayer, in no common language, — then, more 
than ever, the two words, "pleasant places," 
came soothingly over the widow's heart, and 
went with her to a long refreshing sleep. 
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THE next day Mountford was in quite a state 
of excitement, over the arrival at the house 
of the maiden sisters. They had mentioned their 
expectation of it to no one but their minister, 
Rev. Mr.. White ; but the stage was seen to 
stop, and a woman and her baby to have been 
deposited, so it came very soon to be known, not 
only that they had certainly come, but also many 
little details of their history, some of which were, 
and many were npt, true. Sufficient, however, 
was known to excite the curiosity of the vilr 
lagei's, and they- received so many calls that, 
long before the day was half over, Mrs. Starr 
began to show symptoms of fatigue, which imme- 
diately recalled to the aunts her condition, and 
made them insist upon banishing her to the par- 

(46) 
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lor, while they kept the cradle and the baby to 
gratify kind inquirers. 

"You're just as handy at it," said old 'Mrs. 
Ware, who had come to inquire about the cradle, 
" as if you had brought up as large a family as I 
have. See there now, Aunt Roxy turns the feet 
and not the head, when she wants to turn the 
baby, and that is more than half your own moth- 
ers think of, a muddling and' a riling up the 
brains as if they wa'n't of no account, no way. 
It beats every thing, to see how handy you are ; 
but what is the baby's name ?" 

" Isaac Starr," said Aunt Cily, with a dignified 
look, as if she was conferring a blessing. 

" Are you sure ?" asked Roxy. 

" Well, no, now ; I can't say I am. I don't 
think his mother has called him anything but 
* baby, or blossom, or my rose-bud, or pink, or pet, 
or darling,' or some such name, since she came." 

" No more she 'aint," said Aunt Roxy, thought- 
fully ; " I will just step in and ask her what it 
really is — ^may be it is Isaac." 
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She returned in a moment, with a most wo-be- 
gone expression of face ; " His name/' she said, 
" is Anthony Starr, named after his father ; but 
his mother calls him, and she says she should like 
to have us, * Tony — Tony, who ever heard of 
such a name — Tony Starr I" 

Aunt Cily's face conveyed even more dismay 
than her tone, and she said briefly, " We will 
havjB it altered to Isaac/' 

" I think not," said Aunt Roxy ; " she seemed 
to like it just as it is. It is strange what no- 
tions some folks take about names — ^Tony Starr I 
Tony Starr ! I never knew anything beat it." 

The baby, with a dim, indistinct idea, that he 
was hearing something which sounded familiarly, 
held up his head and looked round on the listen- 
ers, almost as if he meant to say, " It's a right, 
good name, and I should just like to see who 
dares question it." 

Mrs. Ware said, " he looked very bright and 
active for such a child, and she dared say, if it 
hadn't inherited nothing from its mother, it 
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might live to make a man, though its name was 
Tony ; for her part, slie rather fancied it. She 
was sure it was better than an old Jew's name, 
if ho was the father of tlie faithful. She had had 
eight boys, and not one of them had to bear a 
Scripture name, for Mr. Ware always said she 
had so much bother with them, it was only fair 
she should choose her own names. Tony 1 Tony 
Starr — very good, indeed." So she kissed little 
Tony on both his fat, red cheeks ; but he blubber- 
ed, as if he did not take it for much of a com- 
pliment, and had not the least intention in the 
world of returning it. One visitor to-day was 
very acceptable, that was Mr. White. He was 
an excellent minister j such an one as with any 
other denomination would hardly have found his 
way to the small village. He was cultivated, 
had seen much of the world, and, above all, pos- 
sessed that first excellence for his profession- 
sincere and devoted piety. Unassuming and 
quiet, he yet carried so much warm, earnest zeal 
into his work, that he was every where, not only 
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the beloved, but the eminently successful min- 
ister of Christ. Particularly was he precious to 
those who were in affliction ; having seen much 
Sorrow himself, he could feel for, and sympathize 
with them, and this he did, not in any osten- 
tatious, common-place way, but often only by the 
pressure of a hand, the dropping of a tear, the 
whispered prayer, the invoked blessing, or, it 
may be, by merely the quotation of an appro- 
priate passage of Scripture, or one of those lines 
of sacred hymns which always speak so closely 
to the heart bereaved. 

If Mrs. Starr had seen occasion to thank 
God so sincerely on the previous night, for the 
" pleasant places," to-night, after a short but de- 
lightful interview with her new minister, she 
found much greater need. Indeed, she regarded 
it, and justly, as the choicest boon that could 
now have been given her — this gentle, sympa- 
thizing friend, and this devoted, holy teacher. 
With what nice tact and delicj^cy, even in that 
first short interview, had he drawn from her 
5 
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those feelings she had thought would never again 
be uttered by her to any earthly friend ; how 
tenderly he had spoken of her loss. How the 
tears ran down his cheeks when he told her of 
his young bride, that he had laid asleep many 
years ago, in a distant graveyard, and how fresh 
and bright his hopes were of seeing her again, 
when his Master, having no more for him to do 
here, should call him to be for ever united to 
her. 

When he left her. Aunt Roxy found her with 
small red spots on both cheeks. She knew very 
well what they were ; but Mr. White had said a 
word, as he passed through the sitting-room, 
about cheerfulness being the very best medicine 
they could give their niece ; so Aunt Roxy looked 
round, as if she wanted to wheel up the sofa they 
had never owned near the fire for the invalid, 
but not finding it, she contented herself with 
tipping the old easy chair back, and placing 
sticks of wood under the legs, a very good sub- 
stitute, indeed, but not perfectly satisfactory to 
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her ; for, in a whispered consultation, which she 
held with Aunt Cily soon after leaving the 
room, it was decided that the very next day, 
Aunt Cily should go to a town near and buy 
a new sofa. Then the old aunts brought the 
small hair-covered trunk, which they kept under 
their bed, and which contained all the money 
they were, able to lay up, — they asking no in- 
terest, but security, — and from it they counted 
out, in shining half dollars, the necessary sum ; 
and, with that cheerful giving, which their God 
saw and loved, the good old maidens never hesi- 
tated — ^never said to themselves, grudgingly, we 
haye earned it by the hardest work, and have lived 
without a sofa all our lives, it seems grievous 
that we must spend it now for only a sister's 
child. Oh, no, they had no such thoughts ; they 
gave it cheerfully, and as they did, they said 
softly to themselves, " feed my lambs I'' 

Not a word was said to Mrs. Starr about the 
new purchase, and the first she knew of it — ^it 
was brought into her room. 
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A very nice, rich couch it was, just the tiling 
for her failing strength. And when once laid 
upon it, shehad such an expression of intense rest, 
that the aunts looked at her and admired both 
her and it, with very much the same astonished 
admiration with which they had regarded the 
baby in his straw-basket cradle. Both were 
a very unexpected addition to the dress-makers' 
house ; but for both there was, as we have seen, 
readily found a place. 

These changes were, however, only visible and 
outward signs of the great changes which had 
taken place, not only within the family, but in 
the whole town of Mountford. No one had 
realized, or would have believed it, had they 
been told what important personages Miss Cily 
and Miss Roxy were in every domestic establish- 
ment. For the first two weeks after Mrs. Starr's 
arrival, they obstinately refused all work. Mrs. 
Dean could not go to New York without that 
new silk dress ; " and Mr. Dean could not let 
his business stand still just because there were 
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But this somewhat caustic 
appeal fell on deafened ears. Miss Cily would 
" run in one hour and fit the lining, if that would 
be any accommodation/' but she neither would 
nor could set a stitch. Jane Remspn had torn 
every school-dress off her back, and must stay at 
home if that nihepenny calico couldn't be made 
up. "If Jane would run in about nine, after 
Mary Ann and the baby were both asleep, they 
would try to get it out, so some seamstress could 
finish it, but for the present their work was 
done. It was perfectly astonishing, both to them 
and every one else, now they could not be had, 
in what demand they were. Every one's ward- 
robe seemed to be thrown in a state of most in- 
extricable confusion. And Mrs. Dean threatened, 
very loudly, ** to import a girl who would stick 
to her business, when she returned from New 
York." 

At first, to use Aunt Cily's words, "all this 
discomflutterated them very much." They were 
naturally obliging, and as their life's experience 
5* 
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had shown, were quite willing to work for their 
customers, often at very great inconvenience to 
themselves ; but now, they really had neither time 
nor nerves for the calls upon them, and as one of 
the two things must be given up, they were not 
long in deciding which. Indeed, though Mrs. 
Deacon Dexter told them it was " a gospel duty 
to clothe the naked," they held it very light in 
comparison with the one of feeding the Lamb 
which had taken such possession of their heads 
and hearts. 

For the first two weeks after her arrival, Mrs. 
Starr had many days when she was able to be 
around with them, and initiate them into the 
mysteries of baby tending. Never once did she 
say "she feared she and her boy would be a 
great trouble to them." Never did she hint at 
any of the doubts, and dreads, and fears which 
seemed at times almost to shut out heaven from 
her sight; but she very quietly and sensibly 
talked over with them the future, expressed many 
wishes with regard to little Tony, and told the 
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aunts many traits of his dead father, wliich she 
felt sure would reappear in his child, and would 
require a line of treatment, which she judiciously 
marked out. While she never spoke of her own 
death as if an event likely to take place very soon, 
she seemed to be deliberately and carefully plan- 
ning for her absence. She did not even annoy 
them by too frequent and warm expressions of her 
gratitude for the daily exertions and sacrifices 
which she saw they were making for her, but she 
showed how grateful and appreciative she was 
by many words and deeds which they could not 
but understand. She warmly urged, after the 
first few days, their resuming their usual occupa- 
tion, and even offered to assist them. As for 
little Tony, she said it was better for him to be- 
gin life by learning to take care of himself. So 
he stretched, and kicked, and grew, lying on the 
floor, or in his little cradle, hour after hour, per- 
fectly contented with this kind of existence, as 
he knew no other. 
By degrees, in this way, seeing he was, as Aunt 
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Roxy said, " neither sugar nor salt," they began 
to regard him as coming a little more within the 
line of hmnan and possible things. They could 
take him up or turn him over if he began to give 
unmistakable evidence of being too weary of his 
position, could even begin to administer the " nus 
bottle," and as for " trotting," Aunt Cily was a 
proficient in it from the very beginning. The first 
time her heels struck the floor after the light bur- 
den was placed in her lap, they fell to a natural 
kind of tune, which was only by degrees exchang- 
ed for beating time to some sweet, low, Methodist 
hymn, sung often, very often, at the pleasant social 
meetings, but never to such a kind of listener as 
this before. Little Tony, however, seemed to 
have a wonderful power of appreciation, for 
several times, when every other effort had failed 
of getting hinx to sleep, she had taken him, and 
and watched, with most intense satisfaction the 
process by which, after all manner of contortions 
and fightings, he at last yielded to the power of 
the music. Sometimes, Aunt Cily would find she 
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had 80othed both children at the same time ; and 
would look up to convey, by some curious move- 
ment, the report of the victory, to find the moth- 
er's eyes too, closed, and her pale young face 
drooping on the pillow. 

Thus the first month passed. Every thing set- 
tled down so naturally and so pleasantly at the 
cottage, that really it seemed almost impossible 
to the aunts to remember that there ever had 
been any other life. They began to resume their 
work, but with much care not to overtask them- 
selves, and always with the proviso, that if either 
" Mary Ann or the baby needed them, they might 
give up what they had commenced, at a moment's 
warning." Mrs. Starr, by a plea of needing the 
amusement which the occupation would aflford 
her, found an opportunity to render them a little 
help ; but, indeed, it was but little she could do, 
for her hands grew weaker and weaker every 
day, and it was very easy to see, that what she 
had accomplished one week, was far beyond her 
power the next. It was astonishing how much 
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ingenuity the maiden aunts showed in procuring 
for her diversion. One morning, if she had past 
a comfortable night, and felt able to talk, they 
would bring in good Mr. White to comfort her, 
and when he staid as long as he thought best, 
they would continue the book he had been read- 
ing ; or, in their quaint, hearty way, follow out, 
much to her enjoyment, a train of thought which 
he had started. And then, at other times, when 
they saw her eye grow dim, and they knew by 
that instinct which is a free masonry between 
kind hearts, that her thoughts were dwelling 
painfully on the loved and lost, they would ex- 
haust all the store-house of treasures they had 
been accumulating for years. Their very piece 
bags were made to minister to her cheerfulness. 
Many a long story of weal or woe, being con- 
nected with the making up of this dress, of 
which the bit of calico was a sample ; or with 
that silk, which was destined for a peculiar per- 
son or occasion. Often Mrs. Starr made from 
the choicest of these bits some small cushion or 
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curiously shaped needle-book, all of which trink- 
ets her aunts regarded with a peculiar admira- 
tion and veneration, and laid carefully away. 

One day, Mrs. Starr found among these treas- 
ures, a piece of thick white satin, about a quar- 
ter of a yard square. This she begged of Aunt 
Eoxy, and taking some delicate blue working 
silk, she spent many hours of every day working 
upon it. Whatever it was, she did not seem 
disposed to show it, or make it an object of re- 
mark, though she took no particular pains to 
conceal it. 

It was very obvious, however, that it was a 
matter of much interest to her, and that for some 
reason, it had many sad associations. The aunts 
often found her in tears, with it in her hand, and 
never knew her to put it aside without betraying 
many symptoms of extreme fatigue. Indeed, they 
began to regard the small piece of satin with a 
real dread before her task was finished. It was 
then folded carefully and placed in a blue velvet 
bag, which was also tastefully and delicately em- 
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broidered. This was put in a paper covering, 
and an address written upon it. Then the whole 
was placed in the Bible, which became every 
day Mrs. Starr's almost inseparable companion. 
When this was done, a sense of relief seemed to 
come to the widow, and there followed one of 
those temporary changes for the better, which so 
often give hope in her disease. 

She came every day to the pleasant sitting- 
room, played often and fondly with the baby, 
and, so it seemed to her anxious nurses, was 
really beginning to take a new hold on life. 

They were making plans for rather enlarging 
their business in the coming spring, in order to 
meet the increasing expenditures of their family, 
when, all at once, the new life was lost. Mrs. 
Starr grew so visibly and rapidly feeble, that not 
even Mr. White, who had always been the most 
sanguine and hopeful, spoke of her continuing 
with them but a short time longer. 

Old Dr. Townsend, who had been in attend- 
ance since she came, said the " breaking up of 
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winter would break her up too, and it would be 
almost a wonder, if she lived to see the first 
spring flower." 

Now, although this had been the event which 
the aunts had anticipated before her aiTival, and 
which they had certainly not forgotten since, it 
almost seemed to them, (so different is the reality 
of death from any thing of which we can con- 
ceive,) as if they heard it for the first time. They 
were both awed and shocked by its near ap- 
proach, and seemed to themselves standing on a 
strange, mysterious ground, with a life begun 
and a life ending, encircling them. At times 
they became really confused and incapable of 
any of the exertions which were required from 
them, and at such times nothing seemed to have 
the effect of restoring them to self-control, but 
the calm advice and prjfyers of their minister. 

It was easier for Mr. White to soothe and 
comfort the djring one, than to bring clearly be- 
fore these bewildered minds just what God 
meant for them to do. 
6 
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"If she only might live," Cily would eay, 
" until this boy got through his first teeth, it 
would not be half so hard to have her go ; but 
the poor little fellow what will become of him 
now. It is a very inscrutable providence." 

"Oh, Miss Cily," Mr. White would answer, 
" God can take care of the baby's first teeth as 
well as He can of the old man's last. You must 
learn to have more confidence in Him." 

" But all the sins, and naughty things, he will 
be doing when he grows up," Miss Roxy would 
continue, " and no parents to counsel and direct 
him." 

"When his father and mother forsake him," 
Miss Roxy, we must not forget who has prom- 
ised to *take him up.' Have trust in Him. 
He has never called on you for it before to any 
great extent ; are you g&ing to deny it to Him 
now?" 

"You must both learn this lesson from this 
young mother. Do you suppose she is dying 
without any throbs of anxiety for the future of 
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this child ? and yet have you heard a word from 
her which has shown that she is afraid to leave 
him with God? It seems to me every time I 
leave Mrs. Starr's bedside, as if I had been con- 
versing with an angel ; she is already half in 
heaven, and you would not call her back, by 
showing any of this distrust, this want of faith, 
yourselves." 

Thus fortified, the aunts were enabled to con- 
ceal from the dying mother to a great extent the 
fears and solicitude which had already, even 
within these few weeks, added so many more 
gray hairs to their heads. 

Cheerfully and patiently, a wonder to them- 
selves and every one else, they tended and cared 
for the dying; and when before the earliest 
flowers came, as the doctor had prophesied, they 
closed her eyes and folded fier emaciated hands 
over her still breast ; they knew that a mother 
was lost on earth, but a new ministering angel 
had entered heaven ; they knew that upon an- 
other orphan had fallen the greatest of earthly 
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losses ; but that that loss was also his gain, as it 
had made him the inheritor of God's most saored 
promises. And they turned from the dead to 
the living, with an earnest prayer that they 
might be enabled so to perform their duty to 
the orphan, that when they should again meet 
his mother, it might be with the words upon 
their lips, " Have we not * fed your lamb ? ' " 

Mrs. Starr had nothing to leave her son but a 
few small keepsakes, her Bible, and some choice 
letters, which she had received from his father. 
Of all of these, she had spoken to her aunts, 
and had designated the year of his life, in which 
she wished them presented to him. When they 
returned from her grave, and went to the deso- 
lated parlor, they saw the Bible just where she 
had last placed it, on the table, by the side of 
the new sofa. As Jtunt Roxy took it to put it 
carefully away, a small flat paper neatly sewed 
up fell out. She recognized it at once, as the 
one which enclosed the bit of white satin upon 
which Mrs. Starr had been so long busily work- 
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iDg. Picking it up, Aunt Roxy read on the 
outside, written in a very distinct hand, these 
Vords : 

"Tony Starr's Legacy; to be given to him 
when he reaches his tenth year." 

" Tony Starr's Legacy I " repeated Aunt Roxy, 
turning the little bundle curiously over and over. 
" What can it be ? I thought they had not cme 
cent in the world, and yet here it is, just in the 
shape of a small will. Perhaps now, after all, 
the father did own a mint of money in western 
lands, which by liie time he is ten years old, will 
be worth, no one knows how much. Cily, sister 
Cily 1 do come here a moment I " 

Aunt Cily, who was busy trotting Tony in the 
sitting-room, came immediately in, and seeing the 
paper, recognized it, as Roxy had, but was not 
quite so ready to adopt thB theory of the west- 
ern lands. " Put it away very carefully," she 
said, " may be it will prove something which will 
bo worth more than silver and gold to him. His 
mother seemed to have a kind of instinct as to 
6^ ( 
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what was best for the child. See here, Roxy, he 
is kicking and crowing for it now, as if he had 
an idea that it was meant for his good." 

And so Tony was ; struggling and pushing for- 
ward toward either it, or Aunt Roxy, it would 
have been difficult to tell which ; for Aunt Roxy 
had of late taken most of the care of him, while 
her sister devoted herself to the sick mother ; 
therefore, the baby already seemed to set up a 
guperior claim upon her, which, of course. Aunt 
Roxy never for a moment knew how to resist. 

Just now, however, she was too much occupied 
with this small peculiar paper parcel, to take any 
notice of him. She turned it over and over in 
her hands. She held it up to the window and 
let the bright light strike directly through it, 
but it told no tales. She weighed it carefully in 
her hands. It was much to heavy for any thing 
beside the real parchment, on which a will would 
be written. 

If she could but loosen the threads which 
were so neatly stitched to hold it together, she 
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could easUy put them in again, and it would be 
such a satisfaction to see it written in good black 
and white letters, in his father's own hand-writ- 
ing, the conveyance made when he found his 
death was inevitable, of land, western land, rising 
every day of this boy^s life in value, until, when 
he began to need it, and they could do little for 
him, he should turn out to be quite an heir. 

Now, Aunt Cily very well knew, that with all 
her excellent traits sister Roxy had a natural 
share of woman's curiosity, much more than she 
had, and she was accustomed to dealing with it 
rather sharply, so she said now : 

" Don't be fooling with that, Roxy, the first 
thing you know you'll want to be opening it; 
and it's sealed with something stronger than if 
Mary Ann had put it in an iron safe, locked it 
up, and thrown the key to the bottom of the 
ocean, to stay there until Tony's tenth birth-day." 

" What I " said Aunt Roxy, evidently very much 
puzzled. 

" What ? " and Aunt Cily's voice had an addi- 
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tional tinge of sharpness. "Honor I" Put it 
back in the Bible, and put the ^ Bible away. 
Don^t you feel as if those great, l$xge eyes were 
looking at you this very moment to see that you 
are doing your duty ? " 

Aunt Roxy gave a little start, and looked over 
her shoulder toward the deserted "prophetV 
room," but instantly replaced the paper in the 
Bible, folded the Bible in a fine linen pocket-hand- 
kerchief which had belonged to Mrs. Starr, tied 
around it very tightly a neat white cord, then 
sewed it up with some fine stitches, and at last, 
deposited it with the other treasures in the third 
bureau drawer. 

All this had cost Aunt Roxy at first a consid- 
erable effort ; she did wish to know what the 
legacy was ; and nine years from now, when it 
was to be opened, neither Cily nor she might be 
there to read it. But it had only needed the re- 
proof which she received, to make her see her 
error. And so, until his tenth year, was laid 
away Tony Starr's Legacy. 
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AFTER the conversation they had with which 
Mr. White regarding the exercise of more con- 
fidence in God in their care of Tony, it had seemed 
to the good aunts to be just precisely such a mat- 
ter in which they must rely upon prayers, and the 
silent but constant answers to them. They had 
also now, — and in bringing this out, I would beg 
leave to call the attention of my readers to one 
of the most important objects of my book, — 
tiiey had now a great source of help in the reli- 
ance, which they felt, not only upon their own 
prayer^i, but upon the answer to the prayers 
which the dead parents and grandparents of the 
child had offered, it may be long years ago. Mr. 
White had been at much pains to impress upon 
them the number and variety of promises by which 

(69) 
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God had expressly declared his intention to have 
the children benefited by the holy lives and pray- 
ers of their ancestors ; that at times they had 
rather a clouded mingling of Hannah, saying, 
" For this child I prayed, and the Lord has given 
me the petition which I asked of him, and the 
prayers of their young, dying niece Mary Ann." 
Every verse contained in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant became to them " more precious than apples 
of gold." 

" I will establish my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, 
for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee." 

" Choose life, that both thou and thy seed may 
Uve." 

" The Lord was gracious unto them, and had 
compassion on them, and had respect unto them, 
because of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and would not destroy them, neither cast 
he them from his presence as yet." 

" The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
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everlasting upon tliem that fear him, and his 
righteoasness unto children's children ; To such 
as keep his covenant, and to those that remember 
his commandments to do them." 

"As for me, this is my covenant with them, 
saith the Lord ; my spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy moutli, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's 
seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever/' 

"The promise is unto you, and to your chil- 
dren." 

" Jesus Christ was a minister of the circum- 
cision for the truth of God, to confirm the pro- 
mises made unto the fathers." 

" If ye be Christ's then are ye Abraham's seed, 
and heirs according to the promise." 

These verses the aunts had read many, many 
times during their long religious life, but how 
different they seemed to them now. And this is 
one of the strongest proofs that the Bible is in 
truth Gk)d's word. Li our hours of trouble we 
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find new life, hope, comfort, springing up from 
what had always been before to ns simply sacred 
as words of holy writ. A new sorrow, a new 
joy ; and to our surprise, thousands of years ago, 
some other human heart had passed through the 
same ; and He who made so, who knoweth 
our down sitting and uprisings, and who is ac- 
quainted with all our ways, had spoken words 
of comfort to meet this very emergency. 

So it was with the old Abrahamic covenant, 
given long ago to that wandering Jewish tribe, 
and coming now with the freshness and strength 
of eternal truth to support and cheer these two 
old maiden aunts in the education and daily and 
hourly life of a little orphan boy. Surely never 
were truer words than these, which we find com- 
ing from the inspired pen of Paul in his epistle 
to the Romans. 

" Whatsoever things were written aforetime, 
were written for our learning that we, through 
patience and comfort of the scriptures, might 
have hope." 
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"Possibly tiieir own prayers, all filled with 
sins and pollntion/' so thought these godly 
women, might fail to come up before the mercy- 
seat, bat those of Cynthia and her holy husband, 
and Mary Ann, " already," as Mr. White had 
said, while here, " an angel, and half in heaven," 
must have been accepted, registered, and sealed 
with the great covenant seal. 

Now it may be supposed, that while these 
thoughts were very satisfactory, and in truth of 
much practical value to the aunts, they did 
not assist them in taking the personal care 
of Tony. The very first night after her death, 
— ^for, until her last hour, Mrs. Starr had been 
able, and did speak often and tenderly to 
her child, — so on this first night, when her 
voice was stilled for ever, a sense of his loss 
seaned to have been almost made known to Ae 
crying and terrified babe. He screamed for 
hours, only stopping long enough to listen now 
and then for the answering voice that never be- 
fore was mute to his call ; and then, when too ex- 
7 
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bau8ted to cry any longer, he moaned and moan- 
ed, until the poor aunts, weak and wearied be- 
yond the power of any effectual exertion, by all 
the crowding events of the day and night, were 
obliged to call in a young mother from the neigh- 
bourhood, who, after many of the little arts which 
she knew so well, at last succeeded in quieting 
and putting him to sleep. 

But it was a night which, to the last day of 
their lives, the aunts never forgot, and of which, 
for the first week, they saw a frequent recur^ 
rence, though never so severe or long protracted. 
At the end of the second month after his moth- 
er's death, Tony seemed to become more recon- 
ciled to the event, or at least, to have come to 
the conclusion that no effort on his part would 
bring her back ; so he began gradually to learn 
the little baby ways which he had at first stoutly 
resisted. He consented to sit alone, even caught 
with much eagerness at the pretty tin rattle 
which Aunt Roxy had walked a mile to buy ; 
and from being a crying, fretful child, suddenly 
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fiubeided into a bappy^ merry, noisy boy. Oh what 
a joyful day iWs was at the cottage. It was im- 
possible to praise and admire him enough. One 
of the aunts was constantly saying, " Dear little 
Tony 1 good boy I good boy I " or " Precious little 
Lamb, he may be as happy as a king if he wants 
to, so he may I his auntie says he may." 

As may be supposed, this incessant, anxious 
care of the child, told most sensibly tipon the 
sisters. Every body in Mountford had thought 
them so thin before the baby came that they 
could not be thinner ; but now, to their astonish- 
ment, they realized that they could change ; and, 
" dear me, how old they grow — it makes me feel 
really sorry to see them. I am afraid they will go 
in a consumption, too. No wonder, a great boy 
like that to come right into a woman's arms with- 
out her being used to it before ; why it is enough 
to wear any body out, soul and body too." Such 
were some of the remarks which their appear- 
ai^ce excited ey^y time they left their own house. 

Dressmaking was not at present to be thought 
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of ; BO they saw, with very different feelings from 
what they ever had before, a new sign pnt np 
next to the Post-office — '' Misses M. A G. Gillett, 
Dressmakers and Milliners." 

They had no time or thought for any thing or 
any body but Tony, and their own souls ; of course 
to neglect these, would be not only to injure 
themselves, but most seriously and certainly to 
iigure him ; so they faithfully and tenaciously 
adhered to all their religious privileges, only now, 
for the first time, they were separated in their 
eiyoyment of them, for one must always '^ stay at 
home with the baby." 

Certainly, amidst all this, the maiden aunts 
were very uncomplaining ; though they knew, full 
well, how much of quiet comfort and happiness 
ihey had lost since the little guest came. 

The warm summer weatiier had now come, and 
in it, Tony's growth and development was a won- 
d^ even to the most experienced mothers, but a 
constant source of the greatest astonishment and 
admiration to his aimts. 
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As we have before said, they were fond of the 
birds, the bees, and their flowers, and when they 
found how dearly Tony loved to get down on 
the soft, green grass, and lie with his eyes watch- 
ing the dancing leaves, or the nodding flowers, 
they always brought him out, whenever the day 
would allow, and spent many of the hours when 
during other summers they had been closely con- 
fined to their work playing with, or watching 
him in reality, while to themselves and to others 
they seemed to be busy about their garden or 
their yard. 

Summer was not through before Tony, despis- 
ing the ignoble rest of the soft, sheltered spot, 
began to creep round after them, and then be- 
gan a new world of anxiety; why, they had 
just become accustomed to his helplessness, when 
they began to be troubled by his helpfullness, and 
to find to their sorrow, that with the power of 
locomotion, he had just in proportion the power 
of getting into mischief. 

He would creep to the spot where Aunt Roxy 
7* 
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had planted the choicest verbena seed, and before 
she could get to him, with the power of imita- 
tion, which, in truth, he did develop rather re- 
markably, would put his little hands into the 
nicely covered, exactly planted row, and would 
scatter them literally to " the four winds of hea- 
ven f or, attracted with bright tulips, he would 
make a rapid onslaught from the nook into which 
Aunt Cily had tucked him, rattle and all, and 
before her slow, old steps could reach him, not- 
withstanding her sharp, quick calls, would pick 
the yellow, red, pink, and white, toss them up, 
screaming and shouting with delight as the many- 
colored shower fell thick upon him. 

And then, it was very ludicrous to witness the 
half amused and half terrified looks with which 
his'aimts regarded him. Why, he was worse 
than the chickens ; more destructive than Ned 
Palmer's white rabbits, when they broke into 
the garden. " Was there ever in this world such 
a child ? " This was the exclamation they made 
many times 6very day ; the only difference being 
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iu the expression with which their faces and 
voices conveyed it. Sometimes it was one of the 
most undisguised admiration ; sometimes one of 
wonder and inquiry ; but oftenest, it must be 
owned, odb of perplexity, in other words, simply, 
" What shall we do with this boy ? " 

And now it was rather singular to see what a 
variety and quantity of advice they received. 
No one supposed they knew any thing about 
babies ; how could they ? So there was enough 
mental and bodily medicine prescribed to have 
killed a whole township of children, but fortun- 
ately Tony was too healthy to require the one, 
and too great a pet to get many doses of the 
other. People would insist on marvelling that 
the cliild lived, but in spite of it all, he did live, 
and " grew exceedingly," and it almost seemed 
that in proportion as he prospered, his good old 
aunts withered and pined away. This would 
never do ; the child would lose his home, and be 
doubly an orphan, if some relief could not be 
obtained ; so Mr. White (Mice more came in with 
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some sensible advice, which he had borrowed 
from his wife, and picked up in his years of close 
observation. First, he insisted upon a little more 
^cient discipline. What if Tony did prefer to 
be walked to sleep every night in the arms of 
one of his annts, instead of being put into his 
cradle, that was no reason why he should be 
allowed to do it. He was too old ; it was only 
injuring him ; and then, if he preferred to have 
one of the best tumblers, and a teaspoon to rat- 
tle against it, instead of his proper rattle, it 
was only the more reason why it should be taken 
firmly away, and he punished if he persisted in 
ciying for it. 

It would be very useless to enter into the de- 
tails of discipline which Mr. White, with the 
freedom and plainness of a favorite minister, felt 
at liberty to make. The only trouble in the 
whole was, that though intending to follow his 
advice, and considering it as they did, very wise 
and good, Tony's aunts, neither of them, so far, 
had Ihe courage to do so. 
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The summer was Mrlj over, and the chill of 
the early fall mornings made it impossible to 
allow Touy the much enjoyed pleasure of creep- 
ing around in the clean, green sward of the little 
yard. But what did he know or care for early 
fall, or colds in the head, or on the lungs ? He 
only knew of the blue sky, and the pretty, bright 
sunshine, and the moving, noisy, beautiful world 
that lay without that small, white door. So one 
morning, when it was unusually bleak and raw, 
he put on his hood (he had not yet arrived at the 
manhood of a cap), and creeping up to the door, 
laid himself down flat on his back and began to 
kick his heels very noisily against it, while he 
uttered the peculiar sound with which he was 
accustomed to solicit the favor. 

" Hear him, Cily I " said Roxy, wiHi a face of 
much distress ; " he wants to go out of doors, 
dear little fellow, what shall we do/^ 

" Why," said Aunt Cily, " it's as raw and cold 
as November; of course he can't go. Tony! 
good little Tony, here is a pretty ball, come and 
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see Aunt Cily roll it for him. There it goes, 
way — way — way — oflF. Now, Tony, run aaid jack 
it up, and we'll try again." 

Tony followed the ball a moment with his 
grey eyes, but showed no intention to " pick it 
up," or to stop more than a minute from the kick- 
ing on the door, and tiie begging cry. 

" Dear little Tony ! " said Aunt Oily, changing 
her tactics. ** Here is Aunt Cily dancing up ajid 
down, up and down, in the great big looking* 
glass, Tony, come and dance too." 

This was an operation of which Tony was re- 
markably fond. He had danced his aunt's arms 
until they seemed as if they would drop off, man^ 
times before, but to-day it had lost its charm, he 
would not move ; kick 1 kick 1 beg I beg I with- 
out an imtant's intermission. The aunts ex- 
changed many anxious and inquiring glances, but 
neither ventured an opinion until the noise could 
not be borne any longer ; then Aunt Roxy said, 

" Cily, I think, as Mr. White told us, it is 
ruining the boy to allow him to take on so. We 
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ought either to let him go out, or to make him 
get up and stop." 

Aui^t Cily went to the window, and looked 
out very longingly. There were the dry leaves 
sweeping in little eddies all up and down the 
yard, the angry grey clouds and the murky air 
almost heavy now with coining snow. 

"He doi't go," she said, with a despairing 
shake of th6 head ; " he would catch his death 
of cold." 

" Then make him get up and be quiet here ; I 
declare, my head spins round like a top." 

" Get up, Tony I " said Aunt Cily, standing at 
a distance, and speaking very grufliy. 

Tony began to knock his head as well as 
heels, by way of reply, but did not move. 

" Get up this instant, you naughty boy ;" and 
-Aunt Cily stepped a little nearer. 

Tony looked wonderingly up in her face for a 
minute, and then pitched his voice a note or two 
louder, by way of reply. 

" Get right up," intffl^sed Aunt Roxy, look- 
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iog on through ha* spectades from a oorrespcmd- 
ing distance on the other side of him ; '^ don't 
you hear your Aunt Cily speak? Dear little 
Tony must be a good boy, and mind at once 
when his aunts speak to him. Mr. White says 
he must." 

Now, Mr. White's authority was evidently no 
more to Tony than Aunt Cily^s, so he only 
turned his face, very red with his continued 
screaming, toward the door. 

" Get up this minute," said Aunt Boxy, whose 
temper began to be a little nettled by this cool 
persistency, " or — or — ^I shall jot^nM you^ 

These last two words droiq)ed from Aunt 
Roxy's mouth like a bullet, suddenly and with a 
great deal of force ; but had she touched off a 
cannon, it would hardly have frightened her 
more. She looked as if she had done a dread- 
ful thing, nor was she in the least relieved by 
Aunt Gily's immediate remark. 

" There now, Roxy, you are in finr it ; dcm't 
you know Mr. White said, and his mother too, 
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that we imist not threaten to punish him, without 
doing so if he persisted ? I am very sorry you 
did ; I dare say I might have coaxed him in a few 
minutes. I was going for a tin pail and spoon." 

" What shall I do ?" asked Aunt Roxy, very 
helplessly. 

" Now, there is but one thing you can do ; 
make him get up, or punish him." 

"How? how?" 

" I don't know. I rather think you must box 
his ears." 

" That may hurt his head." 

"So it may. Solcmion says. Spare the rod 
and spdl the child." 

" A rod I why, that will hurt him too ; what 
shall we do? Tony, dear little Tony, don't 
make such a dreadful noise ; you make poor 
old Aunt Roxy's head ache very hard. Poor 
Aunt Boxy, cry." And the distressed aunt put 
her old, withered hands over her face, and be- 
gan to cry so loud that Aunt Gily thought the 
noise she made even worse than Tony's. 
8 
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Tony, who evidently thought Ihis was a new 
species of play, crept upon his knees to Aunt 
Roxy, and began with much glee to pull her 
hands away from her face. Aimt Roxy let him 
pull at them for some time, only peeping at him 
now and then from between her fing^^, while 
she made more doleful outcries than before. 
Tony began to laugh, and not only stood upon 
his feet, but allowed himself, holding ti^t on to 
the source of so much fun, to be drawn a little 
ways from the tempting door. 

Aunt Roxy evidently considered herself tri- 
umphant, and was stealing a .congratulatory 
glance at Cily, when Tony, taking advantage 
of the pause in the music, crept baxjk to the door 
as fast as he could, and commenced precisely the 
same f^ts. , Aunt Roxy's dismay was unbound- 
ed. Her throat was sore from the unusual ex- 
ertion it made in the crying line, her nerves 
were tired, and she, to use her own expression, 
^* jiretty generaUy beat out." Could she. begin 
and go all over the stooe process again* It was 
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only better than the promised punishment, so 
with much reluctance, and so much less real 
ardor that it was totally ineflScient, Aunt Roxy 
hegan again. She might have spared herself the 
trouble this time, for never was any thing more 
entirely thrown away. Tony not only would 
not listen, but struck violently at her as she put 
her face close to him to tempt him. There was 
no disguising the fact now ; Tony was a very 
naughty boy. 

Aunt Roxy took him firmly by both arms, 
and, with a hearty shake, put him on his feet, 
. saying as she did so, 

" Naughty, naughty Tony, stop ; stop this 
minute.'' 

Louder screams than ever. Tony evidently 
was not pleased with being shaken, but Aunt 
Roxy repeated the experiment with more deci- 
sion, and the result was the same. 

"That is only trifling with him, Roxy; you 
must make him mind now, or he is ruined for 
ever," said Aunt Cily, decidedly. 
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Aunt Roxy turned the fat little hand over 
until its palm lay in one of hers, and lifting her 
other, was about giving him summary punish- 
ment, when she suddenly stopped, and lifting 
the small rosy fingers to her mouth, kissed them 
over and over again. 

" I can't," she said, " I can't, any how, Cily ; 
just see what a darling he is." 

"I see nothing but a very naughty boy, 
Boxy ; and if you give him up now, never ex- 
pect him to obey you again as long as you live, 
for he never will, that is certain." 

Again Aunt Roxy's hand was lifted, and this 
time it came down on the lovingly held little 
fingers, but as gently as if it was only the oft- 
repeated love pat. 

" There, there," said Aunt Boxy, repeating the 
pats when she saw the first had no very decidedly 
deadly effect. " There, now ; will you stop cry- 
ing and be a good boy ? " 

Tony, who was in truth easily amused, if he 
had a mind to be, looked up in her face, and 
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a whole bevy of smiles chased away the 
tears. 

" Pat-a-cake — ^pat-a-cafce 1" he said, in his most 
winning way ; and in a moment Amit Roxy and 
he were in a delightful frolic. "Pat-a-cake, 
baker, a man, and all," while Aunt Cily, stand- 
ing by, looked on with quite as much pleasure. 

" Mr. White was certainly right ; all Tony re- 
quired was a little firmness, and he would be the 
best boy in Mountford. How well it was Roxy 
had not given up to him in this first great battle/' 
so quietly remarked Aunt Cily to herself. 
8* 
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As winter was again approaching, and Tony 
b^an to run around the house, being no 
longer that most demanding of all things, a 
baby in arms, the aunts thought anxiously of 
the expenditures of the coming expensive season. 
They had earned so little during the past year 
that they were obliged to make frequent calls 
upon the small store which they had so la- 
boriously accumulated for a "rainy day." It 
was very evident that Tony must be turned off 
a little more, and they resume their trade. In 
proposing to do so, they reaped the reward of 
their long years of fidelity. No seam ever 
ripped that they sewed, no hooks or eyes came 
off, until it was time they should ; no whalebone 
ever intruded its black face where it was not de- 
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sired. In short, their doing for others in the 
sewing line, just as tiiey would that others 
should do for them, gave them now no distrust 
in their ability to regain the custom which had 
been transferred from them, to the new, fashion- 
able dress-makers, with their patterns " direct 
from Paris by every steamer," as their advertise- 
ment in the " Mountford Gazette" very largely 
set off. As soon as it began to be whispered 
round, that Aunt Cily and Aunt Roxy were 
ready for work, it was astonishing how much 
there was to be done. How m^y of the new 
dresses, which had been cut by the Paris pattern, 
wanted "just taking up on the shoulder, or let- 
ting out under the arm ;" how many had wrinkles 
that made the wearers " look like frights ;" and 
how many brought new pieces, and new lin- 
ings, to have the whole "done over right." 
The truth was, all Mountford had become so ac- 
customed to the prim, precise fit of the old 
maidens, very woodeny-looking work, that any 
approach to a litlie more ease and grace was re- 
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garded as decidedly uimeat. Beside, the staid 
dress-makers, with their neatness and obliging- 
ness, had some other traits which appeal very 
closely to the heart of a New England house- 
keeper — they were economical and honest. They 
cut a garment out of the very least cloth they 
could, and were willing to use their brains as 
well as their hands for their employers, in plan- 
ning and saving. Then, they were honest. Thqr 
always charged precisely what they thought the 
work was worth ; never taking advantage of 
any extremity to turn a penny, and very often, 
in case of death in a poor family, making the 
entire mourning for nothing. The new dress- 
makers had proved themselves a' little scheming 
— in short, our maiden aunts were good Chris- 
tians, and that made them try every where, and 
under all circumstances, to do right; and the 
others knew little, and cared little for religion, 
beside having its name and its influence in a 
sober town like Mountford. 
My readers will readily perceive that, though 
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not always sure to show its b^ieficial effSocts in 
precisely this way, true piety, in the end, is of in- 
calculable advantage to us in our worldly pros- 
perity, or, at least, so the aunts had always found 
it. It commanded for them the confidence of 
others, and that is what we must have in order 
to succeed ; and the discernment by which even 
the irreligious learned to discriminate between 
these two kinds of piety in the rival dress-makers 
did not arise from any thing they said. The 
new dress-makers were oftener at meeting than 
the old, now they had the care of Tony ; they 
spoke longer, and prayed louder, but, and here 
lay the difference, one acted the Christian per- 
haps in no greater matter than the sewing of a 
seam, or the change of a penny ; while the others 
forgot that it is " these straws which show to 
the observing which way the wind blows," and 
did much of their work, with an eye-service, 
whicli was soon made evident. 

To their surprise, the aunts found that, after a 
few days, Touy could take better care of him- 
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self than they could of him. He would sit for 
hours on the little braided mat (it used to lie be- 
fore the parlor door, and had been too good for 
them to step on for years, but it was not too nice 
for the baby now), and play with bits of bright- 
colored cloths ; or load the round basket with 
the empty spools, and trot after them as they 
rolled around- the floor, with many exclamations 
of wondering impatience at their speed. 

Like a sensible boy as he was, Tony at once 
seemed to recognize the fttct, that the new occu- 
pation of his aunts had something to do with his 
future, and that he had better let them as much 
alone as he could. Occasionally, however, he 
forgot these good resolutions, if he had made 
any, and was guilty of some daring acts ; for 
instance, one morning, when the aunts were 
busy hurrying through a new silk dress, they 
were suddenly called to cut and fit another, 
which they had promised for the day before, but 
the person with whom they had made the en- 
ga^ment had failed to bring it then ; and, unr 
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hsed to saying " No/' they left their work, and 
both going together into the kitchen, where 
things were not so scattered about, they became 
folly occupied and forgot Tony, and the danger- 
ous place — among all the trimmings of the new 
silk — in which they had left him. Suddenly re- 
membering him. Aunt Roxy exclaimed — 
"What can Tony be doing to keep him so 

still r 

Rushing together into the sitting-room, there 
stood Tony by the table, busily engaged in tang- 
ling the last skein of nice sewing-silk. The 
buttons were laying about all over the room, the 
fringe was tied over and under the legs of the 
table, and the whole piece of ribbon, which had 
never before, in their extreme care of it, been 
imrolled, was twisted around the brass andirons, 
some of it so near the blazing wood as to be 
cracking and smoking from the heat, and some 
partly covered up with ashes. Pieces of the 
dress, looking as if they had been pretty well 
tralii]pled under little shoes, were lying all 
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around. What a scene it was to the astonished 
aunts I They looked from one ruin to another, 
with most woe-begone expressions, and then at 
Tony, who dangled the last skein of silk in his 
hand toward them, with a gleeful laugh, and the 
sweet child's words — " Pitty 1 pitty 1'' 

Aunt Cily was the first to recover herself ; 
with a long stride, she seized the ribbon first 
from its dangerous position, and then they pro- 
ceeded slowly, and with many exclamations of 
alarm and trouble, to rescue one thing after 
another, until the ruined heap lay together on 
the table. 

All the time they were doing this neither of 
them had said a word to Tony ; who, on the sup- 
position that they had been collecting his play- 
things for his convenience, made a direct attack 
upon them, as soon as they came within his 
reach ; but his hand was very quickly caught by 
Aunt Cily, who administered upon it the first 
real punishment Tony ever received. But now 
for the result. Instead of bursting into a loud, 
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angry cry, as a child would, who was accustomed 
to being whipped, his lip trembled for a mcnnent, 
the tears came into his eyes, and lifting the 
smarting hand, he said — 

" Aunty Cily, kiss 'ittle Tony 1" 

Poor Aunt Cily 1 every trace of vexation van- 
ished immediately. Lifting the child in her arms, 
she almost smothered him with kisses, using be- 
tween them so many endearing words that any 
one, to have heard her, would have supposed she 
had been storing up the catalogue for years. 

Aunt Roxy stood by, looking on with very 
moist eyes, and when Tony, once more at Jibr 
erty, came to her for a repetition of the kisses, 
not unwillingly went over the same ground, 
taking care, however, to put in many loving 
shakes and ejaculations of "naughty, roguish 
boy," " and who do you think (kiss) is to pay 
(kiss) for all these things (kiss) which you have 
destroyed?" (kiss.) 

. Tony thought — of course, why shouldn't he ? 
— Ihat it was a great frolic, and would have 
9 
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been ready to have repeated it at a moment's 
warning, i^ learning wisdom by experience, the 
good old aunts had not always been at much 
pains to put every thing out of his reach when 
they left the room. There arc very few mothers 
whose love and patience would have come off as 
triumphantly from this test as did these maiden 
aunts. They restored such of the articles as 
money could buy back, and considered the af- 
fair, as in truth it was, more the result of their 
carelessness in leaving the articles exposed to 
the play of an active child, than as showing any 
moral delinquency on his part. Very strange fl 
was in them, for are there not a great many 
mothers who are apt to meet precisely such an 
event as this with a heavier punishment than 
fliey would inflict for some sin? Any thing 
which makes them trouble, or care, or expense, 
it is hard, with these quick-tempered natures of 
ours, always to draw the Une, and distinguish be- 
tween what annoys us and what injures the child. 
Not even all ^e kisses she had bestowed after 
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it, wovid wipe a;wuy ,&(»a Aunt City's memory 
nxm the fear tint she had tfcted hastily in is- 
ifliothig that first blow. Slj e motimed over in it 
aecaret, and strove to make amends to Tony fdr 
it, by innmnerable little acts of petting and 
kindness, all of wMch, of conrse, served to make 
Jwm qnite mischievons and lawless. 

While thns in a fair way to Tie spoiled by this 
over iridulgeace, Tony's religions educatioii was 
not neglected. This was first in the estimation 
of his aged guardians, and they taaght him, even 
before he had heard one line of Mother Goose, 
to say little prayers"; never allowing him to 
rfrat his eyes at night until this duty was per^ 
formed, though sometimes they found it so diflt 
cult to make him willing that, if they had any 
doubts upon the matter of native depravity be- 
fore, they were all settled. Didn't they see it 
every night and mormug in the way this little 
diild turned away from his religions duties, and 
preferred to play ratiier than to pray ? 

Aunt Boxy generally took wpon herself tiie 
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task of putting him to bed. One night, aftw au 
nnnsaal game of romps with them both, she went 
through Ihe whole process of finding the " five 
little pigs " as she pulled off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and really tired with the screening and 
laughter through which he had passed, Tony 
crept into the crib which had, some time since, 
taken the place of the basket cradle, and, cover- 
ing his face with the bedquilt, refused either to 
look out or to repeat the prayer for which Aunt 
Boxy stood patiently waiting. 
" Come,' Tony, come. Now I lay me — '' 
No answer. " Doesn't Tony want to say that 
pretty prayer to the good God way up in heaven, 
where his dear mamma has gone ?" One would 
almost have thought the child remembered and 
loved his mother, to have seen what influence 
her name, used in this way, had upon him. Now 
one grey eye came from under the quilt, and it 
looked steadily in Aunt Roxy's face. "Say 
Now I lay me down," repeated Aunt Roxy ; 
** that is a nice little boy." 
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" Now," said Tony, putting his face saddenlj 
ont. 

"I lay me:"— "I lay me" 

" Down to sle^ :" — '' Down to sleep." 

" Well, little Tony, go on and say it all bj 
himself, like a good boy." 

" Qtood boy," repeated Tony, half shutting his 
little eyes, 

** Oh no, Tony, that is not the prayer." 

''1 pray the Lord :"— " Pray the Lord." 

" My :"— " My." 

" Soul to keep :"— " Soul to keep." • 
. "And—" 

" That is enough," said Tony, resolutely shut* 
ting his eyes, and putting his head back und^ 
the quilt, " God knows the rest." 

Li spite of her " superior advantages," Aunt 
Boxy found her own voice was too unsteady to 
c(mtinue the conflict, so she tucked him up very 
closely and went back into the sitting-room, to 
repeat and enjoy the child's ingenuity with sister 
Oily. 

9* 
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before ; who ever heard of so many straugej 
smart speeches? Wl«t w:otild ie make oi^of 
these days^ mr- father, ' what wa8 ■ there in ? this 
i^rlfctl^tfie 60td*itoittiake if h©'di6se?^ 

Ah, yes, this was on^ way in wMdi God was 
8iis#§i4ng tb^ delLd moth(9r's prayer. She had 
asked that the little child might be made plfiir 
sant to 'thdi« lifho had Ae cilre of him, so.lhat 
they shbifid be able to do for him from lore, and 
not from necessity ; and snrely, niever was a 
child more coiistantiy loved and petted than this. 
Never one more in danger of being q)oiled by 
tiidfecrisiinate indulgence. He had, however, 
&ne §a^^ard, his moral uatixre ; in so far as it 
was possible to separate that from their daily in- 
dulgences^ was made a matter oi spedal culture 
i-^Imean, he wad eafly accustomed to receivii^ 
from the wann jdety of the Methodist sisters a 
ffie4ike idea of what religion was. It did not 
consist in a.few fo^ifis ; it burst from thdr lips 
morning, noon, and night, in some sweet, low 
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. JagrffiH, wljijii ^as in itself a prayer ; it was there, 
ID tbdr piati0iit, unetHnplaimng, faithful daily 
work jit wa& tli^^^ ia their generous self-deniate ; 
itwaa tliaire, iBtth^ solfinm, hushed tones in which 

.they read God's word, and offered their daily 
prayer. ^I^ ^ad surrounded Tony from Ihat first 

.hour when Aunt Bo^ stood rocking him with 

. nmik awkward timidity in her arms ; and, through 
Clod's grace, it shielded him from many a lasting 
injury which would oth^r^ise have come to him 
from the want of afiy discipline in these early 
days. It would be yery mojust to the natural 
order of things to say that Tony's character, so 
•far as he had any, was not made io bring out and 
strengthen in his aunts, all those qualities of 
pf^ti^ce, forbearance, ahd gentleness, which are 
such excell^it Christian virtues:; but, while they 
•did so, they of tai tried the dispositions, and wore 
^pon the rather fQ.iling Ufe and health of the sis- 
ters, so that they told in their fading and altering 
.«H)earance, more tales of the lawl^sness of their 
young ch(u*ge tbfm eaiue to light in any other way. 
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People shook their heads, and said, long be* 
fore the boy had thrown oflF his frocks, that " he 
would be the death of his old relatives ;" but, 
fortunately for all concerned, they neither saw 
nor felt it. They only knew that those tiny 
hands had taken firm hdd of their hearts ; and 
thotigh they were very experienced, and, in their 
own opinion, not lacking wisdom, still a little 
child did lead them. Poor, dear old aunts, 
that had to be coaxed into the slightest change, 
even in the pattern of a sleeve, for the last ten 
years, and now change and disorder seemed to 
run riot in their neat house ; and, for some unac- 
countable reason, it did not matter, if only Tony 
did it. 

So passed the first five years of Tony's life. 
He had pushed rather head-strongly through the 
intermediate stages of aprons and dresses, and 
now, came out arrayed in the full glory of a blue 
merino sack, plentifully bespangled with gilt but- 
tons, and a pair of real pants, the first, made 
too, by Miss Jones the village tailoress. It waa 
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a very proud and happy day to both Tony and 
his aunts, when thus dressed, they led him into 
church. Tony, with his hand in each of his auntg, 
and his grey cap with the long tassel dangling 
on his cheek, very like the wing of a small robin. 

Tony, of course, instead of listening to the 
minister, — Mr. White had gone now, and the new 
one had not the power of interesting children, — 
was busy all church time counting his buttcms ; 
and it seemed to some sharp ey^, that could not 
help watching them, that the more determinately 
Aunt Cily or Aunt Roxy pulled down his hands 
from the glittering row, or put their fingers on 
the red lips, so much the surer the sound came 
tnore audibly, " one, free, five, eight, whole heap 
of 'mm" 

" It was really very wrong ;" so more than one 
mother thought. " Aunt Cily had always been 
Aiding fault with them about the way their chil- 
dren behaved, and here she let this boy disturb 
the whole church, playing off such pranks, and 
ghpwing so mudi vanity. It was a sin and a 
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fihame, and they shoiifdnft wonder it it 1^0^ bt 
as well for them to pay back soine of the good 
advice they had received with a little interest 
Strange what folks were left in this world somes- 
times to do.'^ ' 
' So Tony's new suit was llie subject of as many 
remarks and scandal as some minister's wife's 
new bonnet ; but fortunately its newness was as 
feooii ov^r, and befoi^ ttn(yther Sabbatjithe sa<* 
and pants had become old thitigs, and Tony wtus 
Villing to earti the little ** turnover " which h^ 
had been promised as a reward for well-doing, by 
flitting very demurely, with his great eyes fixed 
%pon the preacher, until they suddetily' dosed, 
tod (he ^11 over into Aunt Roxy^s lap mnni 
asleep, and therefore very quiet through the rest 
of ^e service, of course earning the " turnover " 
*wh^n he went home. 

It would be a great wonder if, under tliese cir- 
eumstances, Tony should not grow up willful, 
selfish, and far too often, disobedient. 

Every year, his aunts had said, "This is the 
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hai^e^ year^ if ^e can only get him well throng 
'Jhis, we 3baH teve an easier time the next." But 
now, as he wa& almost six, they could not help 
'COufes^ng to themselves that tangling d^eins of 
Bewing silk, hiding catds of hooks and eyes,, tea? 
ing up the new paper pMteras, and dropping silk 
l?i|tto]^g into suqh nice places; ihat Hiey wuld 
never be taken out, were very trivial offences in 
cpmparisdin M^ nOt obeying them? with crying 
fojt the whole of a thing, and striking Janie 
Dawson wheji they wanted him to give her half 
of his apple ; and worse than all, for fear of being 
sent early to bed, saying sometimes what Was un- 
true. ' 

In short, they found tha-t the care of a child's 
body, and the watching over little annoying acts 
of mischief, ignorantly dqne, was a much lights 
and very different thing from the care of hip 
Spnl, and the watching over those intentional 
-wrongs which he ^as now so apt to conunit. 
They looked back with much iregret to thio 
past days of his babybi>Qd, and heaved many a 
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si^ for tbe times when their arms could keep 
him from all harm. They had such a feeling of 
helplessness with him now that of his baby- 
hood bore no comparison to it. If it was not for 
ihe answers promised to the prayers of the dead, 
for the covenant blessing, they would be indeed 
discouraged, and yet Tony was only six years 
old. 

It must not be supposed, that witili their habits 
of thrift and economy, and &eir good sense, they 
were guilty of merino sacks overtrimmed for any 
^hing but Sunday use. They made large, high- 
necked, dark calico aprons for every-day wear, 
perhaps a little too much from a girFs pattern to 
escape the criticism of those who were disposed 
to cavil at the endeavors of the maiden aunts in 
the line of mothers, but very neat and suitable, 
and quite to Tony's liking, until, on his sixik 
birth-day, he was, in accordance to his mother's 
•request, sent to school. He had not been a week 
& member of Miss Turner's sdiool before he came 
home one day without his apron, and being asked 
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where it was, with much blushing and some 
stammering, said, 

" Miss Turner told him to take it off and throw 
it away, it was so soiled." 

Now, Aunt Roxy had put it on to him her- 
self, very neatly washed and ironed, that morn- 
ing, and therefore was quite at a loss to under- 
stand how it came "so soiled." She, however, 
told him " to go and get it, and bring it home :" 
but instead of obeying, Tony sat down on the 
ioor by the door and began, as he was very apt 
to do when out of humor, to beat his heels and 
head upon the floor. There was nothing tiiat 
made his aunts feel m helpless, for it always in- 
dicated an obstinate mood, in which he generally 
came off conqueror* 

" Very well, Tony," said Aunt Roxy, in a cold 
manner, which she mistook for authority, " if you 
choose to lie there and kick your new shoes 
all out, you can ; but I shall put on my bonnet 
and go right over to Miss Turner's after jovat 
apron. You are a very naughty boy." 
10 
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Tony saw her ^ut on biar bowiot, wA/tafce 
down the large shawl, fold it with wieh pare, 
and carry it to Annt Cily t(> hHy^ it^xiwjtly de- 
posited npf/n her shonJ^Jers before bo /stopped 
kkking, or br^k0 ^, sileoice j atlast^hQwever^ he 
•«aid, . . / .--c r ■ 

" Miss Turner .don't knoir whiSre it i^, so you 
weaj aak and mK ^^ ahe wont tell y o«i" 

;M shall a^ b^. then, if she said it "wa^ 30 
-BOiled that yon mnot throw itaw^y.'^ 

"I don^t care if she didn't," metered Tony, 
Bitting up. '' Tom Sanborn said it looked like 
ft ^ri, And called me^^ister.Sttky." 

" Tom SajiboJm is a very iiatigh^j boy," said 
A^mt Boxy, taktii^ txO notice of his pai^ial ad- 
mission with regard to Miss Tiimer ; " and he de- 
jserves to be punfehifed" for'tronbling Mttle boys. 
I shall tell the school maHpd, and. she will whip 
him." 

This was evidently getting into rather deep 
water for TOny, sO he stood up and made a step 
toward Aimt Roxy. 
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' " Did he teli you to thrQW it away ? " " 

^My nam^ aint sister Siiky,"said Tony eva- 
siTely, hanging his head. 

"But your naine is naughty Tony Starr, that 
wasn't man enough to bear to be <3alled a foolish 
name, and threw away a nice, new apnm, and — 
and — '^ Aunt Bto3cy'«yoke ftdrly- trembled now, 
** told a falsehood to dover it xcpf 

"I aint a girl," nfuttered Tony- 

"You are not a good boy, either. Oh, Tony 
Starr 1 Tony Starr! what would your mother 
hare said if any one had told her her dear little 
"boy would live to tell a falsehood ? " 

" I did throw it away," said Tony, boldly. 

**Yes; but did Miss Ttmier tell you too,' and 
say it was soiled?'' 

" Tom said it was like a girl." 

" That is a different thing. Come here, Tony.'' 

Tony edged Aunt Roxy with that peculiar mo- 
tion a child knows how to make, and While he 
appeared to go forward, he literally stood almost 
still 
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" Come more quickly, Tony, dear little Tony I " 
There was a gentle pleading in the voice then 
which seemed immediately to overcome all that 
was naughty in Tony. He ran with both arms 
forward toward Aunt Boxy, and said, as she 
lifted him up, — 

" I threw it into tiie pond myself, way, way 
off, and Miss Turner didn't say nothing about 
it, only Tom k^t saying * sister SukyI sister 
Sokyl'" 

Now there was no use for Aunt Boxy to strug- 
gle against the temptation, she caught the child 
very close to her troubled heart, and instead of 
a lecture, or even a chiding word, gave him a 
smes of loving kisses. There was one thing, 
however, which she did not forget or hesitate to 
do ; when she put him to bed that night, she asked 
Grod, in very solemn and tender words, to forgive 
• the little boy who had that day told a wicked, 
wicked falsehood — ^not to forget him through 
those long, dark hours when no one else could 
take care of him, because he was unworthy (rf 
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his care and love, but for the blessed Saviour's 
sake, to forgive him, and to make him a great 
deal better boy for the future." 

And Tony, with a troubled feeling about his 
lieart, prayed after her, and asked " God not to 
send him away from heaven and his dear mother 
because he had told a naughty story about Miss 
Tamer, and had thrown away his nice i^ron ; 
but make him good, and not care anything about 
Tom Sanborn, and being called sister Suky, 
which was a great deal better than being called 
a liar, and sent for ever to the wicked place." 
10* 
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SUCH as we haye been describing in the fore- 
going pages was Tony Starr, when he fest 
went out from under the shelter of his kind 
aunts' roof, to mingle with other chil^en. He 
wia3 a queer, quaiiit, old*fa8hw>lied little boy, so 
different from the others that even good, kind 
Miss Tm-ner, until she became accustomed to his 
odd ways, had hard work to restrain her smiles. 
As for the children in the school, it was a per- 
fect holiday to them the first week Tony was 
there, for no one is more keenly alive to any 
thing which is not childlike than a child. Now, 
Tony did nothing as they did ; he had an old- 
time way of holding his head, of moving about 
bis ten fingers. The very motion of his feet was 

(114) 
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:a8^if &^y were stiffened bj age. Hb tones si^ 
words belonged to a generation gone by ; and 
Wl^n he read in the reading class, though he 
yres really an lunnsually good reader, as far as 

. enterii^ into and understanding what he read, 
$till he pron^Hineed fai& words bo strangely Ihat 
Ihe taking up of his book was the ^gn fear the 
whole school to be very attentive, and ready to 
laugh at the first mistake he made. 

Tony took this all in good part ; it was m> 
stranger to him than every thing else was in this 
child's world ; and he had far too much to ob- 
serve to notice that he called nature no^r, and 

•said eddication for education, sarvant for serv- 
ant, and a number of other mispronunciations^ 
all <rf which the children were storing up to 
amuse themselves with, by and by; whwi they 
knew him well enough to tease Mm. 

^But it was ncrt;, unfortunately, only in these 
tiijixigs that Tony differed from the others. He 
had been so scrupilously kept away frcmi^ lit^ 

folks, for f^ar t)f comii^ to harm, that he knew 
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ixo more of their games and fim O^n he did of 
their matner of talking and acting. 

He looked on, with as mnch wonder as he 
would have on a war dance, tiie first time he 
saw a game of " hunt the slipper ;" and when 
they proposed to blind him, for blind man's buff, 
he stoutly fought the boy who came with the 
pocket-handkerchief, and persisted in his un- 
willingness until the fourth day of watching the 



Of course there were in Miss Turner's, as 
th^e are in every other school, plenty of 
naughty children, who were very willing to 
tease and make a butt of him ; and when they 
found that he was a quick-tempered, spirited 
boy, he really had to suffer more than he had 
during his whole lifetime before. 

" Run for the ball, Tony 1" 

" Bring me that bat, Tony I '' 

^' Halloa 1 here's Tony going to the moon!" 
and th^i some great, xxAe boy would toss him 
up and laugh when he came down hard, to see 
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Mm rab Ms red, smarting hands. Then the 
boys played every trick they could think of, 
Uke making him take hold of a rope and pull, 
wire, when he was pulling the tightest, in com- 
pliance with their constant injunctions, to loosen 
their end, and then laugh when they saw him fall, as 
if it was a very good joke indeed. Before Tony 
had been in school a month, he was bruised and 
Bore from head to foot, and what was of more 
importance, he began to feel irritable and cross 
whenever the scholars laughed at him, or re- 
peated his old-time words after Mm. Now, if 
Tony had been a few years older, he had that 
in Mm which would have made all tMs of very 
little consequence ; but he was not yet seven, 
and though his ways made Mm appear so much 
older that the others forgot it, yet he was 
easily discouraged, easily abashed, and not 
knowing what either feeling meant, showed his 
sense of them, by hiding away when any of 
the large boys came near him, and muttering 
Ws lessons over when called upicm to recite 
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them, aa if to did not care Ti^heth^i:. he. migeed 
drn^t. 

. Poor little Tony t Thia wa& a hard tmie m 
his life, and he cottld not go for help where 00 
many oUier ehildren can if tiiey are in trouble, 
for he had no mother ; and though hk old atmtB 
were very kind, he never thought to go and t(3|l 
them every little thing that annoyed or pleased 
him,; 8te' he would have his young mother if God 
bskd spared her ; ^ after the afikir of the apnm 
he took a great deal of care not to say a word 
at home about any unpleasant thing which ha{>- 
|med at school. He was tempted to occasion- 
ally, but he always remembered Aat it had once 
Jkid him into teUix^ a falsehood, and Tony had 
tko wi A to grow up an untruthful boy. 

Miss Turner, rfter the first day or two, bfr 
came quite used to his oddities, and he soon was 
liothing to her Imt one of the large number of 
^ildren who* came regularly to her fot the six 
hours every day. She gradually as she could, 
witiiout hurtii^ his feeUngs, for she saw from 
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iSie first that he was tindiily sensitive, began to 
correct what was very old-fashioned in his pro- 
inmciation ; but she left most of the peculiarities 
of his early training to correct themselves, 
through his intercourse with other children. 
She did not think what a hard discipline this 
would be for the little fellow, or she would have 
been kinder. 

Before the term was half through, Tony be- 
came the butt of the school. His appearance 
was the signal for some " fun," as the boys called 
it, in which, I am ashamed to say, the girls often 
pined with as much apparent pleasure as the 
boys. Tony grew sulky, but never complained ; 
he sometimes tried to langh, and find in the 
joke the thing that made the cithers so much 
amused, but he rarely succeeded, though, do 
what they might, they never yet had made him 
fery, when they saw him. 

' As Hiere were quite a number of boys in 
School of his own age, and even younger, if Tony 
had had any one to look after and instruct him 
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in the ways of children, he would very soon have 
found his place, and kept it 5 but, for this first 
half term there was no one, and he was begin- 
ning to fancy he was not like other children, and 
to wish he might never be sent among them any 
more, when a new era opened in his life, for 
Alice Clay came to school. Now, Alice was a 
little girl only one year older than he was, and^ 
like him, an only child j but God had spared her 
parents to her, and they were young, and very 
often to have seen the three playing together — 
one wcKdd wonder which was the greatest child. 
So Alice had grown up as much of a plaything 
as if she had had a dozen brothers and sisters ; 
and as her parents wdte educated people, and 
had taken a great deal of pains with her, she 
was the " pink of perfection" in all those little 
matters where Tony was so entirely deficient ; 
but what was better than every thing else in 
Alice, she was gentle, loving, and sympathizing, 
with a quick eye to see, and a quick heart to 
feel, what made another sad; and, therefore. 
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it was that, tlie half day on which she first came 
to school, was an era in Tony's life. 

At the end of the very first recess, when, with 
a desire to " show ofif " before the new scholar, 
they had " put Tony through his paces," as Ned 
Baker called teasing him, and the little fellow, 
with flashing eyes and heaving breast, had 
skulked away the moment he was let alone into 
a corner by himself, Alice ran after him, and 
with tears in her eyes said, sliding her white 
hands into his, 

" Come I I know where there are some very 
pretty flowers, pink and white, with long, slender 
green leaves. Mamma calls them * fairy flowers,' 
but that is only to please me. They are not, 
really, you know ; only they are pretty enougli. 
You don't know how cunning they are. Come !" 
and she pulled away at the hand that lay very 
impassively in hers. It had never been held in 
that gentle loving way before, by another child ; 
and the boy's heart answered to it in a heavy, 
dreamy way, like a tired baby just waking from 
11 
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its sleep. He sat still without making any ef- 
fort to go with her, and so she said, 

" Come I it is very near : I saw them as I 
came to school. You don't know how pretty 
they are." 

Tony shook his head, but fixed his eyes stead- 
ily upon her. 

" Don't shake your head so ; you look so old 
you almost make me afraid of you. That is the 
way Grandpapa Grumbull shakes his head, but it 
never means no. So come, grandpapa." 

Tony's lips drew together a little ; he appre- 
ciated the fun of having that little girl call him 
" grandpapa," and he said, 

" You may call me grandpapa, if you like, but 
don't let them " pointing with his finger toward 
the boys, " hear you ; 'cause they will, too." 

" Don't say them and cans," said Alice, laughing, 
** it sounds queer. Say — oh I say something else." 

"What?" 

" I don't know ; that is wrong, I know. It 
wouldn't sound so if it wasn't." 
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Tony looked anxiously in her fitce and got up. 

" That's a good boy," she said, very patroniz- 
ingly. "Come.'' 

Tony dropped her hand ; he had a feeling of 
shame as he came in sight of the large boys with 
her, but they only called out, 

"Ah hal Tony's got a little wife so soon. 
Well, you are old enough to have been married 
twenty years ago, — did you know it ? " 

Alice stq)ped back, and put her arm around 
his neck, at which the children all laughed, and 
Tony would have shaken off the arm but he 
could not, it felt so pleasantly. So, in a few min- 
utes, when they were out of sight of the group 
of children, his own found its way around her 
neck; and, for the first time in all these long, 
dreary, weary weeks, Tony Starr had taken a 
step into the child's world, and his guide was 
this winning little girl with her gentle love. 

Tony came back with only a few spring beau- 
ties in his hand^ but a new spring of beauty in 
his heart which should last long after the flowers 
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had faded. He had grown younger every mo* 
ment, as they hunted under and over the tall 
green grass, — Alice for the " beauties," and he all 
unconsciously for his lost child-life. It seemed 
to him, when he sat down again in that still 
school-room, that there was no one there but Al- 
ice, and that little bunch of flowers with their 
stems shut in a book-cover, and standing up in 
the corner of her red desk : he certainly forgot 
all about his book and his lessons, and when he 
went to his class made a poor recitation ; so 
poor, that Miss Turner sent him back in disgrace 
to learn it over, and Alice looked, when he ven- 
tured to turn his eyes that way, as if she felt 
very much ashamed of him, — so at least he 
thought, though he did not otherwise care for the 
disgrace. But now he learned his lesson well ; 
and when he was called up to recite it for the 
second time, spelt every word, looking full at 
Alice with a triumphant air, which seemed to 
say, *" There, you see I can if I only have a mind 
to.'* 
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After they were dismissed, one of the boys 
took Tony's cap, and flung it up on to the high 
branches of a tree under which they were pass- 
ing. This was a trick Tony was becoming quite 
used to : but he was not behindhand in his abil- 
ity to exercise any of the boys' natural gifts, like 
running and climbing ; so he only looked up at 
it with a wonder as to how he should ever reach 
it, and sat quietly down to wait until he was left 
alone. 

" Them's um," cried a boy, as he saw where it 
had lodged ; " youll have to stone it down as 
you would a possum, or you'll never get it over 
your wool again. Uncle Ned." 

" That isn't my name," said Tony, stoutly. 

" Oh, it isn't, is it I Well, Sister Suky then." 

"Nor that either." 

" What, none of them I You grow partikler, 
I sort of guess ; it will be Jim Crow before you 
get hold of that cap of yours. Good-day." 

The children laughed noisily ; and after turn- 
ing to throw a stone or two in a random sort of 
11* 
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a way at it, the parly all went on, and left Tony 
and his cap to his fate^ Alice went with them a 
fthort distance, but turning round she saw Tony 
s^semdii^ under the tree, looking eagerly up. The 
bc^ looked so small and the tree so high, that it 
immediately moved her compassion, and she went 
back to him. 

** Can't you stone it down?" Tony heard some 
one ask, as he was intent on measuring the dis- 
tance. 

^ No,'' he said, " I can't fire true enough." 

"Can't you climb up?" 

^ I don't know ; it looks very high." 

" Try, and I will be here to catch you if you 
fall," and Alice stationed herself under the limb, 
aM held up her arms toward it. 

Thus encouraged, Tony made a vigorous at- 
teihpt, but the trunk was so smooth and straight, 
and his arms were so small, they would not get 
hold of it : he only slipped back, scratching his 
hands and cheeks against the bark in a painful 
manneir. 
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" Oh, dear 1 dear I you can't do it " said 
Alice, begimung to cry. " I wish my father was 
here ; if you will stay here long enough I will 
run for him, he is on his way home from the 
oflSce, and will stop at the next comer for me ; 
he always does if he is first, and I wait if I am 
first, so we go home together. Don't tell," she 
whispered, drying her tears ; " but mamma says 
I am his morning shadow, when they are little, 
short things on the ground — ^you know — and he 
is my night shadow, great, long ones, all stretch- 
ed out, and ready to go to bed, and to sleep — 
aint that funny ?" 

Tony laughed, as if he really did not know 
whether it was or not. A father was a being he 
had only a very indistinct idea of in this world, 
so every connection with it was rather vague ; 
but he saw Alice was pleased, so he wished 
to be. 

All the time the children were talking, there 
hung the cap, nodding and bowing away to them, 
as the wind touched it, in a very absurd manner, 
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they forgot their business was to get it down ; 
and instead of any kind of trouble, they were 
having a fine frolic, when the village bell rung 
for half-past twelve, and they both remembered 
it was time for dinner. 

" Oh, dear I dear I what will you do ?" and 
Alice began to cry again. " You tie my hand- 
kerchief round your head, and I will really run 
for papa this time ; I should not be surprised if 
he was most here, he often does walk way down 
here for me when school lets out late. You 
wait while I run up on the hill and look." 

Alice ran away, and Tony watched her in- 
stead of the cap, as she went. Presently she 
turned round, took off her sun-bonnet, and 
waived it toward him, then turning, disappear- 
ing down the hill. 

" She has gone," said Tony, very despairingly, 
looking in a sad way up to the dangling cap. 
" ni fire at it two rocks, and then I'll try to 
climb np ; and if I can't do it, why I must just go 
home bareheaded, and Aunt Cily and Aunt 
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Roxy, won't they stare and shake their heads 
when they see me." 

So Tony gathered up his " rocks/' very small 
ones they were ; but, as he said, " he didn't . 
know how to fire them at any object," and they 
came tumbling back, one hitting his head, and 
making him rather shy of any further attempts 
in that line. He next resorted, with a great 
deal of courage for such a child, to climbing the 
tree, but it was as useless as his stone-throwing, 
down he came, as soon as he was far enough up 
to insure a good scratching ; and this time, so 
earnest he had been to " hold on," that the skin 
and blood came too. Tony looked all around, 
there, was no one within sight, so he put his 
smarting hands to his face, and began to give 
vent to the pain and the vexation in a good 
hearty cry. He cried out loud, a very unusual 
thing for him, but he felt so helpless, and, with- 
all, so hungry ; the time was going on — ^no cap 
— no home — ^no dinner — no body to help him. 
" Dear me," said Tony to himself, stopping his 
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loud cries ; '* if I only had a father, wouldn't he 
flog those boys till they couldn't know beans, I 
tell you, I guess he would ?" 

" Well, well, my little man," said a voice close 
by him, as he finished his threat, " that sounds 
like a naughty boy, and my Alice told me she 
thought you were good. I am very sorry for you, 
don't get angry because the boys trouble you. 
See here, its only throwing up this stick, a light, 
smooth one, straight, right at it ; so, and — there 
it is. Now put it on Tony, and don't let them 
get you vexed, so as to make you do wrong, be- 
cause they are rude." And Mr. Clay took out 
his pocket-handkerchief and wiped the blood and 
the tears from the child's face. 

" You've got some scratches here, off from that 
brown bark, I see ; but never mind, I got a great 
many when I was as small as you are. Look up 
and see if you can find them now ?" 

Tony, who had hardly dared look up since Mr. 
Clay first spoke to him, now slowly raised his 
eyes, and saw a face way up above him, with 
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some eyes very much like Alice's, only they were 
above a great pair of whiskers. 

The mouth smiled down pleasantly on him, so 
did the eyes ; and as he finished wiping oflF the 
. dust and blood, and put the cap back upon 
Tony's head, Tony said, softly— 

" Thank you, sir." 

" That!s right, you know how to be polite, and 
that is more than those boys know, I dare say, 
who threw away your cap. I hope you know 
how to be kind, and then never mind if they 
tease you now ; the day is coming when you'll 
be a big boy yourself, then you can make them 
stand round ; but even then you won't wish to flog 
them until they don't * know beans,' shall you ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Tony, very decidedly. 

Mr. Clay smiled. " Well, they deserve it," he 
said. " It's very mean to t§^se a little fellow 
that can't help himself, I would not give that," 
— ^and Mr. Clay snapped his fingers very signifi- 
cantly — " for a boy that would do it, would you, 
Tony?" 
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" No, sir," said Alice and TcJny together. 
" Then I will tell you what we will do now. We 
will vote not to think about it any more than we 
can help, while the scratches smart, and then, 
by-and-by, when we grow up to be big boys our- 
selves, well look out for the little ones, and if 
we see a great fellow tossing up their caps, 
where they can't get them, then we will just 
settle the matter for them ourselves, won't 
we?" 

" Yes, sir," said the children. 

Mr. Clay took a hand of each, and as his road 
home lay very nearly in the same direction as 
Tony's, they all walked together until they came 
to the handsome white house in which Mr. Clay 
lived. 

There stood Mrs. Clay on the steps watching 
for them, and when she saw them, she said — 

" What child have you with you to-day, Mr. 
Clay?" 

" This is Tony Starr." 

" Oh, yes ; I have seen him often, but he is so 
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scratched up I didn't know him. How do your 
aunts do to-day, Master Tony ?" 

" Very well, I'm obleeged to you," said Tony, 
not at all abashed ; for he had early been taught 
this part of his " education." 

Mrs. Clay smiled. Why did every body 
smile, Tony wondered, when he spoke. 

" Do you go to school ?" 

" Yes, marm." 

"Do you like tor 

" No, marm." 

" Why not ? 

Tony looked as if he did not wish to answer ; 
and slipping his hand out of Mr. Clay's, said, 
" Good day," and started into a brisk run for 
home. 

"What a queer little specimen he is," said 
Mrs. Clay, as she saw how nimbly he disappear- 
ed ; "I have watched him very often when he 
has been with those old aunts of his, and 
always felt a great pity for him. I know they 
are very kind to him, but this education will 
12 
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gend him into life under a great many disadyan- 
tages, poor child." 

" All disadvantages which he will overcome, if 
he has the real thing in him/' said Mr. Clay, 
hopefully. " These are all external ; the root of 
the matter, unless I am mistaken, is there. He 
has had the advantage of a good, prayerful 
home, and great watchfulness ; they will tell in 
future times which these things wear oflF." 

" Too much indiscriminate indulgence, I fear," 
added Mrs. Clay ; " but do let us see if we can't 
do something for the boy, I can't help laughing 
at him. Why, he is as old as Methusalah." 

"He never saw or heard anything else ; if 
they have not indulged him too much, I will 
answer for him, so far as the instilling of good 
principles are concerned ; but if they have, the 
boy will have a fair chance to be ruined for this 
kind of treatment that he must receive until ho 
becomes more like other children, will sour him, 
make him not care, and ready, therefore, to do 
a great many wrong things." 
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"I hope not, but we must keep our eye on 
him ; remember, he is an orphan, Mr. Clay. It 
seems as if, when God attaches that name to a 
child, He set a great seal upon him, to make us 
see and feel the necessity of caring and feeling 
for it. Poor Tony Starr I" 

So Tony went home from school to-day with, 
as we have already said, a new era opening in 
his life ; for to-day had brought to him some 
efficient friends, whom, the probability was, he 
would need very much before he grew to be a man. 

Aunt Roxy was out at the gate, looking up 
and down the street very anxiously, as Tony 
came home. He had always been punctual be- 
fore, and they felt sure something must have 
happened to him ; so they had spent the last 
twenty minutes wondering what it could bo, and 
had taken turns to watch for him. When Aunt 
Roxy saw his torn face, her first thought was, 
that he had been quarrelling with the boys, and 
she looked very grave, indeed, as she caugiit 
hold of his hand and dragged him in. 
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Tony had no idea how he looked, so, of course, 
he could make no explanations ; and the first 
thing he heard was — 

" Cily I see here ! Did you ever see such a 
sight in your life ? What have you been doing, 
Tony Starr ? — say, quick I" 
. " Nothing, Aunt Roxy, but climbing the tree 
after my cap ; one of the boys threw it up, so I 
could not get it ; I got some scratches instead." 

Aunt Roxy saw the cap on his head ; and now 
comes one of the results of having said what 
was not true, she did not believe him ; but he 
looked up with a very honest face into her's, and 
said, as if he had understood her ; 

" Indeed it's very true ; every word. Aunt 
Roxy." 

There was something even then in the boy 
which prevented his saying, " You may ask Mr. 
Clay if I didn't." He felt as if he was telling 
the truth, and his aunt should know it ; and so 
she did, after another searching glance, for she 
only asked. 
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" Wbo got it down for you, at last?" 

"Mr. Clay, Alice's father." 

" Oh, that is the little girl that we see going to 
church every Sunday, that looks so like a lady, 
and behaves like a lady. Well, I guess you aint 
been in any great harm if you have been with 
her, so come right along to dinner, here are youi; 
fish all fried up, crisp and nice, just your way, 
and a mug of milk, with the yellow cream all 
on," and Aunt Roxy held the brimming cup di- 
rectly under Tony's hungry lips. 

There it was, God's kindness to the boy show- 
ing itself even in this little thing. He had been 
hunted and troubled away from home, but it was 
home here, and the old aunts loved and cher- 
ished him as if he were the " very apple of their 
eye," and Tony felt it all as much as such a child 
could be expected to feel, what it indeed has 
hardly any other way of recognizing, but by some 
external sign, like the crisped fish and the creamy 
milk. 

Before going to school in the afternoon, Tony 
12* 
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asked his aunt to sew an india-rubber band upon 
his cap, so that he could wear it under his chin, 
as he did when he was a " little boy," with which 
request Aunt Cily very willingly complied. In- 
deed, the old aunts were beginning very slowly 
to get an idea of Tony's real situation at school, 
and the result of a long afternoon's consultation 
was, that Aunt Roxy should go that evening, 
after Tony was asleep, so that he could ask no 
questions, and talk the whole matter over with 
Miss Turner. They had no idea what the true 
trouble was, neither could Miss Turner tell them, 
but they carried out their intention, and Aunt 
Eoxy came home looking very sober and annoyed. 
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Tl riSS TURNER, after the conversation with 
If JL Aunt Roxy, for a few days, watched and de- 
fended Tony Starr. She spoke very decidedly 
when she heard any thing was going wrong. Re- 
proved the children who were stiU inclined to 
laugh when he made a mistake, and from her win- 
dow, behind her desk, saw that he was not imposed 
upon during the short recess. In all of this she was 
so ably seconded by Alice Clay, that after a short 
time, she gave the care of Tony up to her, and 
had the pleasure of seeing him, day after day, 
improve faster under her tuition than he had 
during the previous months. Indeed, he was be- 
coming so boyish and rude that Alice, gentle and 
retiring as she was, was often at a loss to know 
what she should do with her protege, but before 

(189) 
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he became very troublesome, the care of liiui 
seemed to have passed from Miss Turner's hands 
and her own, into that of others who were very 
unfitted for it. 

Nick Fisher and Lot Jones were great boys, 
twelve years old. They had been sent to Miss 
Turner's school with the hope that they might 
be kept, by the influence of good companions and 
a good teacher, from the evil courses into which 
young as they were, they had entered ; but like 
all such boys, they were much more bent on get- 
ting into mischief than in getting good, though 
they knew enough of the strictness of Miss Tur- 
ner's discipline to be sure they must conceal what 
they did that was wrong, if they wished to re- 
main in her school ; so all their plots were under- 
hand, and of course only the more productive of 
evil. 

As Tony Starr began to grow more like other 
children, they fixed upon him as a fit subject for 
their purposes, therefore, they began carefully, so 
as not to excite suspicions, to draw him under their 
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influence. First, they took his part whenever 
any one teased him. Nick Fisher and James 
"Warren had a " short fight," because James would 
keep Tony down on the ground when he wanted 
to get up and run off to play, and Nick got a 
black eye for his pains, but he was the first of 
the " big boys " who had taken Tony's part, and 
as the others were afraid of him, the effect was 
magical. Tony had not had so much real comfort 
in school since he came to it, notwithstandii^ all 
Alice had done for him, as he had the next day 
or two after the quarrel. He did not quite 
understand that it was on his account, but still 
he felt grateful to Nick, and was very haj^y if 
he would let him run after his ball, or do any 
thing for him, the rest of the day. 

Having once established his character as 
Tony's " backer," as the boys called him, Nick 
took especial pains to keep it up. He made 
Tony quite a pet, and Lot and himself were not 
only ready to defend him every where and on 
.every occasion, but they began to initiate Tony 
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into boys' play ; sometimes, little as he was, giv- 
ing him the bat, and showing him how to nse it, 
instead of always sending him after the ball, and 
sometimes giving him his turn at rolling the 
marbles, or knocking down the ninepins, instead 
of his being nnifomdy the drudge. 

All this delighted Tony ; as we have said, he 
was a true boy at heart, only ho did not know 
how to show it. He liked Nick and Iiot, a 
great deal better than he did Alice Clay ; he had 
rather pitch quoits or wrestle than pick flowers or 
play baby-house. So he very soon forsook Alice 
entirely, and she, seeing him happy, and no longer 
persecuted, willingly left him with the other boys. 
In a few months Tony had passed through the 
various stages of initiation, and here he was, just 
after he had entered his seventh year, as noisy 
and rude a boy, among boys, as could be found in 
Mountford. To be sure he was odd and old 
fashioned still, but as he was large for his age, 
and mature in his ways of thinking and acting, 
he seemed more like ten than seven. 
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At fii'st Nick and Lot made only a pet of him. 
They took him to walk and to fish with them, 
and though they were the occasion of his being 
tardy both at home and at school many times, 
yet no one seemed disposed to be very strict 
with Tony, and he escaped blame. These boys 
made him many presents. They gave him a 
knife, and a top, and a paper kite, with a long 
string, and made him a fishing-pole, all his own, 
with a nice pickerel hook attached to it, all of 
which made Tony very happy, and willing to do 
pretty much as they told him. 

One Saturday afternoon they proposed a fish- 
ing excursion to a trout brook upon the sides of 
one of the nei^boring mountains, from which 
Mountford derives its name ; they were to go by 
themselves ; though many boys asked to join their 
party, still they refused ; the trout were a shy 
fish, and they wished no noise. As a great favor, 
however, they told Tony, he was " such a little 
chap the fishes would not see him if they tried, 
so he might go if he liked,'' and they would give 
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bim a trout hook and a fly. Tony had heard the 
large boys talk a great deal of this same pleas- 
ure of trouting, and he thought there could be 
nothing in the world quite so pleasant, but would 
his aunts let him ? Tony's heart misgave him ; 
he knew they were more afraid of running water 
than any thing else, and never once had allowM 
him to go near it, without one of them were with 
him, holding on very tightly to his hand. As for 
the sport of fishing, the kind old ladies had never 
heard the new theory, that fishes had no power 
of feeling pain ; that God having designed them 
for food, had so created them that they could be 
hooked and left to gasp their last upon the dry 
banks of their home, without the least real suf- 
fering, although they appeared to have so much. 
I don't think they had ever heard that " trout 
are often caught with hooks in their mouths, 
which they have only carried off a short time 
before ; or that bream might be packed in snow 
and preserved alive for a considerable time ; or 
that carp had been frozen in a mass of ice so 
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hard as to require an axe to extricate them, and 
yet they have recovered on being thawed ; " or 
if they had heard these things, they did not be- 
lieve them — ^not they ; the possession of life was 
the possession of the power of suffering ; and a 
fish was a fish, if it was a trout or a whale, and 
to kill them, unless in cases of emergency, was a 
sin and a shame. 

Tony had always, from a baby, been made to 
love and care for every living thing, " The dear 
little flics " were companions and friends always. 
Mrs. Holt's kitten was a child embodied in a four 
legged form. Tom Low's puppy was almost an 
angel, he was so winning and pretty ; and as for 
the birds, they were " God's choir " — so Aunt 
Cily said ; and though Tony often thought how 
small they must look, up in his gallery on Sun- 
day, he never doubted the truth of what he had 
heard. It was at school that he first saw a stone 
thrown at one of these singers, and he kept away 
from the boy for several days after, having a kind 
of fear that the bears would come out of the 
13 
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woods and oat Mm up, as ^ey did the wicked 
boys in olden Bible times. 

It was in school ihat he first began to lose his 
veneration for the fishes ; very slowly, but surely, 
the idea came into his mind, that to catch them 
" was fun," and those who " get the most were 
the best fellows." This thought of going on 
Saturday for his first fishing excursi<m was de* 
lightful to him. He was so absorbed in it, that 
he forgot every thing else ; he could not get his 
Spelling lesson, and when he took up his slate to 
add his simple sum in arithmetic, he printed 
FISH on it, instead. So when he went home 
with his heart swellii^ with a request which he 
dared not make, he sat down absent*minded and 
a little fretful, when his kind aunt spoke to him. 

There was no school on Saturday, but flie 
boys, Nick and Lot, had work to do at home in 
the morning, so they could not go until one in 
the afternoon, and they told Tony they would 
wait for him by the meeting-house steps until 
five minutes after the clock struck. 
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All the mormsg Tony was \maj devisiijg ways 
and means to coax his aimts into compliance with 
hi8 request ; it did not occmr to him for many 
hours, that he might ask them to let him go to 
play with the boys without telling them any thing 
more ; but when it did^ he immediately ran in 
with a very happy face, and not then a thought 
at his h^rt, that he was going to deceive them. 

It was a beautiful afternoon ; the light and 
shade played so invitingly on the near mountain&i, 
that, as the aunts looked out at them, to measure 
the distance, they did not wonder Tony wanted 
to go — they did themselves. 

They inq[uired the names of the boys ; and, 
unfortunately, did not know thenii but to go to 
Miss Turner's school, seemed a pledge of their 
respectability ; so with mamy private consulta- 
tions, and much misgiving, they at last gave 
Tony leave to go until four o'clock, cautioning 
him over and over again to be sure and be at 
home then. 

Tony was too delighted to realize that he was 
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abusing their kindness ; indeed, I doubt if he 
could have told exactly how, if any one had 
taken him and tried to explain it to him. He 
could go, no matter about saying a word regard- 
ing the trout and the brook, and that it was not 
exactly at the foot of the mountain but a little 
way up, he could go, and that was enough. 

Precisely as the clock struck one, he might 
have been seen running round the comer of the 
church with much haste. If after all he should 
be a moment too late and the boys had gone ; 
but no, there they were, just coming through Mix's 
lane. They had their fish-poles in their hands ; 
and now came to Tony his first distinct impres- 
sion of doing wrong ; he wished they would 
hide them in some way, so that his aunts could 
not see them as they crossed over the street. 
What should they hide them for ? Tony Starr, 
why are you afraid to have them seen ? If Tony 
had asked and answered these questions then, 
it would have saved him much after pain and 
repentaiK^. 
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He had taken his own line and trout-hook, 
wrapped them up carefully, and stowed them 
away at the very bottom of his pocket. Ah,- 
Tony I Aunt Roxy never meant that pocket, 
when she sat up so late, tired as she was, to 
make it, to be put to such a use. 

The boys were surprised to see Tony, they had 
no idea the child would dare come without leave, 
and supposing he had, they avoided any direct 
question on the subject. They were glad to see 
him, for he answered two important purposes for 
them, he could bait their hooks after they had 
once taught him — ^he was quick to learn — ^and 
then, this was the chief reason why they had 
asked him, they could send him nnder the fence 
to pick that ripe watermelon on old Daddy Law- 
ton's vines. They had been watching it fop 
weeks, it was in its perfection to-day, and des- 
tined, as they well know, for the Monday morn- 
ing fruit stall, which the old man always kept, 
town-meeting days, by the side of the town-house. 
To say the truth, to pick and ei\joy this melon 
13* 
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in private, had been one great motive for the 
trontii^ excursion ; Iheir only trouble had been, 
bow to secure it. without exciting the attention 
or suspicion of Dnddy Lawton or his dog Towzer. 
Tony Starr was so small he could creep under 
the lowest rail of the garden fence, then if he 
bg^i 9!kmg, the gooseberry bushes would hide 
him from view, and unless he made a noise so 
as to attract Towzer's attention, they felt very 
sore the melon was tiieirs ; but how to prevail 
upon the boy to get it was a question. If chil- 
dren were as inventive for good as they are for 
evil, we should have a very happy world, but for 
tome reason it seems always to be a great deal 
easier to bring about a wrong thing than a right. 
Perhaps it is because Gk>d gives them up for a 
season in order to show them how little trust 
ihey can have in themselves, or in any thing be^ 
side his grace, no one can tell ; but certain it is, 
that when children have made up their minds to 
what they know they should not do, they abnost 
always find a way. 
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After a little whispering together, Lot said to 
Tony, " Tony, down here at Lawton's, old Daddy 
Lawton's, you know, that cross old fellow that 
sits by the Town Hall when they have meetings, 
tiiat man that loojcs so ? '' and Lot drew down his 
face, and made such an ugly grimace, that Nick 
laughed very loudly, 

" Fve seen him,'' said Tony ; " he has lots of 
apples and pears on his table, and Aunt Roxy 
bought me a big orange of him once/' 

" Yes, that's the feUow ; he always has candy 
and nuts, and lots of them things. Well, once 
Nick and I, we did an errant for him, and he 
told us, that the first real big melon that got 
ripe on his vines we should have it, so you see 
we have been on the lookout, and we found 
yesterday there Fas one ripe, a splendid fellow, 
I tell you. Well, now, you are along and will 
eiyoy it first rate, so we have made up our minds 
to have it when you can get a slice of it, that 
will make your eyes open. We will point it out 
to you, and as you are the leetlest, all you'll have 
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to do is to crawl in under the fence, grab it, and 
mn with it as quick as you can to us, while we 
stay hid about the fence, so that no one else need 
see us and come and get it away from us ; youTl 
find it as easy as nothing ; wont it be comsplic- 
kum, say?" 

" Yes," said Tony, jumping up and down, and 
rubbing his hands with much delight ; " is it very, 
very big ? " 

" Quite a big one for such a little fellow as you 
are to carry," said Nick ; " but here is my knife, 
it is as sharp as a razor, you just put it under 
the stem, and cut up so, and it will come off in a 
gifiy." 

Tony took the bright knife and drew it care- 
fully across his finger, as if to test it. 

"Look out there I it will go in before you 
know it, and you want all those ten fingers of 
yours to hold the melon ; why it's twice as large 
as your head." 

Now Tony had never tasted a melon in his life, 
and his eyes became very bright at the wonderful 
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stories the boys went on to tell him about it. By 
the time they came near " Daddy Lawton's " he 
was all ready for the undertaking. 

The boys had been up in the moonlight of the 
night before, examined the melon, and driven 
some low sticks down opposite it under the 
fence. They now described the spot very accu- 
rately to Tony, and gave him an old basket into 
which he was to put it the moment he had rolled 
it outside of the fence. In short, these wicked 
boys showed, by their manoeuvers, that this was 
not the first time they had stolen fruit ; every 
arrangement was complete, even to their entire 
security, for they took care to select their hiding 
place in a spot from which they could easily make 
their escape, if Tony was discovered. 

Tony was quiet and intelligent in receiving 
their instructions ; he did not even wonder at 
the excessive caution which they charged him so 
often to observe, for they had told him Daddy 
Lawton was up in town, and had left to guard 
liis things his dog Towzer^ but Towzer was so old, 
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and Wind, and deaf, that he would not hear him 
or see him unless he made a great deal of noise ; 
and when they saw that Tony showed a little 
childish fear of the dog, Lot said, 

" He saw Towzer go after his master before 
they turned down Willow Street, and it was only 
Marm Lawton, that was as cross as a ftiry, and 
would scold like every thing if she knew her 
husband had given away his melon without ask- 
ing her.'^ So Tony's fears all disappeared ; and 
when they came to the place, with much celerity 
and dispatch, he obeyed his injunctions to the 
letter, and soon, to the boys' great joy, he was 
seen dragging the basket along after him, it being 
too heavy for him to lift. 

"He's got it," said Lot, pushing aside the 
leaves from his hiding place, and peeping 
out. 

" As true as guns I believe the chap has," said 
Nick, following his example. " It is a rum 'im 
for such a little chap, any how you can fix it. 
What would the old maids say?" and the boys 
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looked at each other with much cunning in their 
ugly faces. 

" Give me hold of it," said Lot, coming cau- 
tiously out. " Yes, that's the critter ; you are 
the smartest boy in Mountford, Tony, and you'll 
make a man if you live to grow up." 

" Quick 1 " said Nick, looking behind him over 
his shoulders ; " Run with it. Lot, Tcmy can't go 
half fast enough with these short drum-sticks of 
his ; clear away, cut dirt and run." 

Lot laughed, tossed the basket up over one 
shoulder, and was soon out of sight, while Nick 
and Tony followed more at their leisure. 

" Won^t he wait for us? " asked Tony, in some 
trouble at seeing his treasure carried away. 

^ Of course he will, when he gets where it's 
shady ; but you see, Tony, it aint no fun lugging 
that great thing along in the hot sun one moment 
longer than we can help ; by-and-by I shall have 
a lift at it, but you shan't carry it any more, yon 
have done your part, and are as nice a chap as 
there is out." 
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Now Tony had had so much of the other treat- 
ment at school, had been called so often " sister 
Suky," and " old woman," that it pleased him very 
much to be told he would make a man," and that 
he was "as nice a chap as there was out," he 
trudged along by Nick's side a very happy bojr 
indeed, without the least idea that he just com- 
mitted a theft. 

As Nick had said, when they came to the 
woods where it was shady, they found Lot wait- 
ing for them. Lot's face was very red, and the 
perspiration was running down his cheeks, he 
had been working harder in committing this sin, 
than great, strong boy as he was, he would 
have been obliged to in order to have earned suf- 
ficient money to have bought the melon. But 
Lot had rather steal than work, even if he had 
to pay a great deal dearer for it. 

Nick laughed at him when he saw him " puff- 
ing away like a pair of blacksmith's bellows," as 
he said, but Lot was tired, and that made him 
very cross, so he used some wicked words, which 
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Tony thought were not right, and for the first 
time to-day the child felt a little troubled, and 
wished Lot would stop. 

It was now Nick's turn, covering the basket 
over carefully with an old pocket-handkerchief, he 
announced his intention of taking the matter as 
easily as he could, and the three boys proceeded 
slowly, but without half as much of what they 
called "fun" as they had when they started. 
Tony, too, began to be tired, it was a long walk 
for such little feet, much longer than he had 
thought. He asked Lot to set down a while 
and let him rest, but Lot was " out of sorts," and 
told him they had " something else to do, beside 
wait for him." 

Nick, however, who was by far the best natured 
of the two, soon put down the basket, and throw- 
ing himself beside it, proposed they should "make 
sure of part of it, and lighten the load, by taking 
their first bite now." 

Lot had no objections, so down the three sat 
upon the grass, and Tony, without knowing he 
U 
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was eating the " stolen bread in secret," thought 
never in his life had any thing been half as good 
before. 

He was so warm, and so tired, that it was no 
wonder the cool, juicy fruit was very acceptable, 
and that when he had his share, he was more dis* 
posed to be still, and take a nap, than to go on. 

As the boys saw how tired and sleepy he 
was, a new thought occurred to them, Tony 
would be how more "plague than profit ;" they 
would rather bait their hooks themselves than 
to have hihi " dragging around." They would 
lie down too, and pretend to go to sleep, then 
he would " fall oflF ;" and when he was " sound as 
a log," they would start away and leave him un- 
til they got ready to go home ; then they would 
come back, wake him up, and thus be saved 
much trouble. So they told Tony they were go- 
ing to sleep, and stretched themselves down be- 
side him, and laid very still ; but they only had to 
wait a few minutes, he soon gave evidence that 
thej might go wlien they pleased without his 
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knowledge ; and so, after hiding all the water- 
melon rinds, they crept away, looking behind 
them, as long as he was in sight, to assm'e them- 
selves that he did not move. 

When Tony at last awoke it was quite dark, 
and his first thought was, that he was in his bed- 
at home. He tossed his arms about, but instead 
of striking, as they often did, upon the side of 
the wall in the small bed-room, they eame in con- 
tact only with the cold night air ; thoroughly 
wakened by this strange sensation, he lifted him- 
self upon his elbows, and began to look about 
him. He could dimly discern the trees waving 
their great arms over his head, and through 
them he saw the stars peeping down. Where 
was he ? What did it mean ? Tony rubbed his 
eyes violently, and, as he did so, very slowly the 
events of the afternoon came back to him, and 
he began to call loudly for Nick, and then for 
Lot. His voice had a strange hollow sound as 
it echoed from among the trees ; so strange, that 
for some minutes he did not dare to call again, 
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bat, covering his /ace with his hands, tried to 
hide the great, queer things which were all 
about him. Then he felt cold and hungry, and 
every minute his fears grew stronger and strong- 
er ; he whispered Nick's name, so that if he was 
near him, he could hear, and as there came back 
no sound, he grew a little braver, uncovered his 
face, and sat up. " To whoo I to whoo I" sung a 
bird high up in the tree above him, and Tony 
said — 

" Ah I ah I Mr. Bird, so you are here, are you ; 
well, I know you at least, I've heard you on the 
Sodom apple trees a great many times. Can 
you tell me where Nick and Lot are ?" 

" Tu whoo I tu whoo 1" answered the bird. 

" Call away," said Tony, cheerfully, " I see 
how it is ; they waked up first and have gone off 
after some trout, I am not going to be frightened 
at all ;" here Tony's voice trembled a little, " but 
sit right up, and keep wide awake — and I thank 
you, pretty singer, for ccmiing back to me. I 
don't feel half as lonely while you are there." 
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« Tu whoo I tu whoo !" 

" Yes, tu whoo ! — tu whoo I — tu whoo I" and 
Tony imitated the bird so exactly that the only 
wonder was, the bird did not think it was its 
mate, and fly down to him. It did keep on 
singing, very sweetly, almost as if it knew a 
little boy was under the tree, that was trying 
his best to be very brave and not cry, for some 
time, but at length it seemed to get tired, and 
away it flew. Then Tony felt very lonely ; he 
ran up and down in the woods, in every di- 
rection, calling Nick and Lot, in a distressed 
manner. Every minute it grew darker and 
darker, and the stars shone brighter and bright- 
er. Tony thought he had never seen so many 
before ; he could not help wiping his tears very 
often, to see if they were all there; he felt 
afraid they would go away as the bird had, and 
then how dreadful it would be I 

Tony grew stiflf, and tired, and sick from the 
exposure of sleeping on the ground, his fright, 
and his loud crying ; so he sat down again, and 
14* 
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• 

remembered the story of the babes in the wood, 
that Aunt Roxy had told him sq often; he 
thought he was going to die as they did, and 
thot^h he knew very little about death, he did 
not dread it. He looked about for a place oa 
the grass, where the robins could see him easUy, 
and he hoped they would come and begin to 
cover him up while he was alive, and could see 
them. Before he laid down he knelt, as he 
always did by his little cot at home, and folding 
his hands, said, in a loud, distinct voice, as his 
aunts had taught him was proper, this evening 
prayer : — 



** Jesus, gentle shepherd, hear me 1 
Bless Thy little lamh t(vmgfat, 
Hirough the darlmess, be thou i 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 

" All this day Thy hand has led me. 
And I thank Thee for Thy care ; 
Thon hast warmed me, clothed me, fed me, 
IMftn to my evening prayer. 
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" Let my was be all forgiven, 

Bless the Mends I love so wdl ; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwelL** 

Then Tony laid down, and sobbing for a few 
minutes, when be found there was no Aunt Cilj 
or Aunt Roxy to kiss him ; he said his jffayer 
once more and fell again asleep. 

Nick and Lot had wandered a number of miles 
away from the spot where they left Tony, much 
further than they had any idea of doing. Th^ 
found many trout, and when at last their strings 
were full, and the sun had gone so low down that 
it began to grow dark in the woods, under the 
shadows of the great trees, where the brook ran, 
then they remembered Tony, and what a walk 
they should have back, before they could reach 
him. Nick felt very much troubled as soon as 
he found how rapidly it was growing dark ; he 
thought the child had probably wakened, and if 
he had, he knew he would be frightened at find- 
ing himself alcme in the woods, so he made more 
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haste tban Lot liked, and they both got some 
bad falls as they hurried over the slippery rocks, 
which did not tend to increase Lot's good na- 
ture. 

" Plaguey little fellow/' he said, " I dom't see 
what we wanted to pester our heads about him 
for, we might as well have taken a six months' 
baby." 

" Remember the melon," said Nick. 

" Yes, but that aint nary here nor there, now its 
gone ; and 111 bet a four-pence old Lawton will 
suspicion us, and be hauling us up, and the baby 
will let it out somehow ; if he does, we shall 
catch it. My father told me he would flog me 
into an inch of my life if he ever caught me 
taking so much as an apple that did not belong 
to me ; and he favors old Lawton, so there's no 
telling how it will end." 

" Just like you. Lot ; I never knew such a jack- 
ass. You are always for plunging head first into 
scrapes, no matter how bad, and then, when th^ 
are over, and there is danger of punishment, you 
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b^in to cry ' Don't, don't, — ^I will be good/ like 
any other whipt boy." 

" Hold your saucy tongue, or I'll rap you over 
the head," said Lot, lifting his fishing-pole in a 
threatening attitude. 

" Never you lift that pole at me in that 'ere 
way," said Nick, giving it a knock which sent 
both Lot and it reeling oflF from the stone on 
which he happened to be standing, in pretty deep 
water. 

When he saw what he had done, Nick began 
to laugh in a very taunting manner ; and Lot, 
trying in his anger to spring back quickly upon 
a stone and get hold of him, lost his footing and 
fell over once more into the water, — ^this time, in 
Ms efforts to save himself, losing his string of 
fish, which of course sank at once to the bottom 
of the stream. The water was not very deep, 
and was clear as glass, so he saw them lying very 
snugly down between two stones ; but when he 
readied down to take them, he got hold of the 
wrong end of his stick, and, as he drew it up, 
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they fell off one by one into the water, and tii6 
ewift current carried them qnic^ly away. 

Nick, standing at a distance, saw the disaster, 
ftnd judged it safe to beat a very speedy retr^t ; 
so, uttering a laugh more provoking than the 
other, he went off toward the spot where they 
had left Tony. 

So much for the friendship between bad boys. 
It is well for us sometimes to m^tsure it, and 
know precisely what it is worth. 

Nick soon found himself tired, as he was run- 
ning very fast. In truth the i^arer he ap- 
proached the woods the more alarmed he felt 
Hbout Tony, and the more afraid of What Lot 
imght do if he should overtake him. He needed 
to give himself no anxiety tor the absent Lot, {or 
no sooner had he gone than he, drawing himself 
slowly out of the water, made the best of his 
Way toward home, without taking any furflier 
<xouble about either Tony or Nick. Indeed he 
was so tired and cross that he was glad to be 
alone, and to make all the haste he could. 
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At last Nick came to the spot where, ia the 
increasing darkness, he could only dimly discern 
the landmarks which he had left fehind when 
he^tole so stealthily away^ to indicate the spot 
where Tony was left adeep. But to his dismay 
thei*e was no child there. Hoping he might be 
mistaken, he explored the ground near ; no other 
trees looked so naturally aa those which he had 
first recognized. He had observed a curious 
twist in the lower branches of the pine tree just 
at their right, as he lay, with one eye shut, wait- 
ing for Tony to sleep. Remembering this, he felt 
rather than saw the tree, and there was the same 
twist but no Tony. Hoping he was mistaken, 
and knowing nothing was easier than to make 
such a mistake, he began to call Tony in a very 
loud and troubled vdce ; but Tony made no an- 
sw^* 

Could it be that the child had waked and goAe 
home by himself? He would make sure fliat 
this was the place, then trust to the supposition 
and go back. It was not a {Aeasatit place to be 
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in for a bad boy. If all the birds in these woods 
had sung together, he would not have heard them. 
Children who have wicked thoughts in their 
hearts, have not a place for anything so pure and 
sweet as the song of birds ; and as for the stars 
that were so much company to Tony, it had been 
a long time since Nick cared to look at them. 
Now he heard the wind go sighing through the 
long, pendant, pine leaves, and he thought it 
said, " Daddy Lawton's after you — better go 
home." Then some great frogs began to croak 
in the still water close by him, and though he 
had heard them so many times before — one would 
have supposed he couldn't help knowing what 
they were — still, he had a fear when the note 
was unusually deep, that it was Towzer come to 
smell out the melon rinds which he had hidden 
away. He went to the spot where he had cov- 
ered them up with stones and broken twigs, in 
order to satisfy himself that this was the place 
where Tony was left. He found it easily, though 
it was dark, and the rinds, too, just as he had 
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left them. There was no longer any doubt, and 
as Tony was too large not to be able to take care 
of himself in an emergency, Nick began to feel 
easier, a little more sure that the boy had run 
home. Still, a^ he walked along, he stopped ojp- 
ten, and kept constantly calling, " Tony ! Tony 
Starr 1" 

When half through the woods, whistling as 
noisily as he could to keep his courage up, he 
happened to remember that the week before, 
when he was lounging around the steps of the tav- 
ern, he heard two of the mountaineers discussing 
the weight of a large bear one of them had killed 
on this very mountain, early in the spring, when 
he was out in the woods "maple-sugaring." 
This, Nick knew, was no very uncommon occur- 
rence : he often saw a large black bear brought 
down to be sold for meat before the door of the 
market house, but he had entirely forgotten it. 
In tlie day time there is very little danger from 
these animals, for they seldom have been known 
to attack any of the human species so near a 
16 
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towii, though they commit great devastation 
among the sheep and calves ; but in the night, 
or when lying still and exposed, Nick knew tiiey 
'were very dangerous adversaries. He tried to 
keep on whistling, but he could not bring his lips 
together, they were so stitf from fright. What 
if Tony had been eaten up, and the bear, having 
a taste of boys' blood, was hidden in some cov- 
ert, ready to spring out and devour him as he 
passed. His teeth began to chatter from fear, 
and his knees trembled so that, instead of being 
able to start and run, as he so much wished to, he 
could but just draw one foot along after anothei*. 
0, how dark and dreadful the woods were ! H^ 
did not hear any longer the rustKiig of the pines ; 
he was too intent on peering info every thicket, 
for the great glowing bear's eyes, to think of 
any thing else, excepting now and the©, when 
a dry limb crackled with a short, qiflck sound, 
as if an animal were ^ving a sudden bound for- 
ward. T*hen Nick felt as if he should faH to 
the ground, and ihdeiea, he did so neariy severtil 
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MmsiBj^ibgA, hi k)9t hia string of fisb/imd iv^as 
wo»a»ba^y off ae Lot himself, ^ 

In' (toe erf-thwe Btiftnl^tes^ Nick fdt sve fte 
object OT«r which he felli mOvedy and whfeA he 
4art^ baok) jngi^estt alarm, to aToSd it, a child^s 
T<»ee, eatd softly^ *' Aunt Boxy T' 
: " Tony ! T<my 1 " wMspered Nick, not mudi 
above his breHth. - 

" Wtet," said Tony, dtemuiji^y, « good-idght, 
Aunty." 

« Oh, Toiqr %%tr V' exclahned Nick, " how 
glad I am to' find you. I was*afraid the bears 
had eateiL yoti all up." 

" Beara I " repeated Tony, fairly wakened by 
the dreadfid word ; "' Wh«re ? where ? " and he 
b^autocry. 

" Oh, nowhere, I guess," siaM Nidk, very mnoh 
rieassured by ftitdiBg the cluld alive and well. 
" How came.yon way off hei^e,^! should juist Kkb 
to know." . . 

" The little birds were coming to cover me up, 
na they did A^ hA>^ & %he wood, and I thought 
I should be dead," said Tony. 
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" Dead ? you are good for a hundred years 
yet. Never knew any of them robins cover up 
such a big boy. Gome I those aunts of youru 
will be tired wondering where you are, and we 
shall have the whole town out arter us/' and 
Nick pulled Tony on to his feet, and without 
stopping to answer any of the many questions 
which he was continually asking, kept tight hold 
of his hands, and walked with long strides on 
through the woods. 

It was strange what a different fueling boy 
Nick was, when he found Tony alive and welL 
Very much of his fear of the dark and the 
bears seemed to vanish ; he began to whistle 
again, until Tony said, "Please don't walk so 
fast, Nick, my feet ache so and my knees, I can't 
keep up with you ? " 

" Can't you ? well, its a proper long way off 
from home yet, and I am as hungry as a meat 
axe. Catch hold a little tighter, and I'll kind 
of drag you along." 

Tony literally obeyed, but the " kind of dra^ 
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ging " was not such a pleasant operation. Some- 
times it knocked his feet so hard against the 
stones that it drew from him a sharp, quick ctj 
of pain. Sometimes his arm seemed as if it 
ironld come off at the shoulder/ Nick pulled so 
fast ; and Tony thought it was a great deal 
pleasanter waiting with the stars in the woods 
for the birds to ccwne, than walking so. He put 
his lips firmly together, and tried very hard not 
to cry ; and the more tired he became the more 
unceasing were his efforts not to be a baby. 
Nick at last became conscious what an exertion 
he was making, and said, kindly : 

" Taint no matter to kill ourselves to get 
home a half an hour sooner. The mischief's 
done with them aunts of youm ; so we will sit 
down and rest us. There is the end of the 
woods ; when we get there we shall be close by 
the road, and, may be, we shall get a turn with 
somebody. That's a man, hold on a leetle, just 
a leefle longer, and if there aint no other way, 
why I'll get you home on scwaaebody's wheel- 
15* 
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htartcfW ; great fiin, wouldn't it be ? to ride, wi& 
m^ fi)r yoiir bajr mare? I tell jtm^l I would 
goitf' 

f' Tony.) simmKned all Ms Tfrniahwng sfarengft 
sad- 0(>iiraiger aild stbpped foiiratrd brakly to the 
priiki towards wMch Kiek was going;' 
: l^m, thfere was liie road; and a lai^ flat stoito 
1>f ithiTside of it, locddng, in the stctr^Hght which 
sbon^'dOwn very Iwr^tly, now they were o«t 
of ^e woods, as if it wad placed there on pnr- 
pcnle for peojde as tired as they were to sit down 
uai rest ; and down they sat, weary enongfa. 

Tony would Kke to have gone to sleep again; 
taei iikt np close to Nick, lajring his head on 
K1<4:%^ broad shoulder. 

'' " No, down here," said Nick, making as soft a 
plkce as he could on his knees; ^you may Ml 
eiff a Sttle, while I liirten for a wagim." 
'^' Now Tony, had only an idea that^Mling 
6S^^ meant tmnbKng down from the rock ; so he 
dung to the boy with his little hands, not know- 
ihg that by this very action, he was appealing 
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•Btrofugly to all the good there was left in Km ; 
but be did. And Nick, that hour, under ibat 
star light, with the orphan ohild nestled so close 
ta him, had a vague wish come into his heart, 
.t^ he was a better boy; that he hadn't sent 
Tony to steal the melon ; that he hadn't push^ 
liot o£f into the water, aaid then laughed at him 
untU he made him so angry. .Itirag ayery in- 
distinct feeling ; but after all, this is the way 
God very often speaks to sinners, and it is what 
, the Bible calls, " His still small voice." Nick 
half listened and half turned away, as if be was 
ashamed of it, and shouldn't like to have liOt, or 
even Tony himself, know exactly how he felt, 

Tony soon breathed loudly, and moaned with 
a sad kind of a moan, as if he was sick or un- 
happy, Nick codd not tell which. He did not 
like to wake him, so he sat still wonderii^ what 
he could do, and thinking he would give every 
thing he had in the world, if he only had not 
brought Tony with him. The mdon, certainly, 
" had not paid/' 
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Down upon him twinkled the stars. Nick 
looked up to them, and, big boy as he was, he 
felt as if he should like to ask them, what he 
8lM)uld do, with a fancy that perhaps they might 
answer him. Whether he did or not, he nevw 
told ; but pretty soon he got up, took Tony softly 
in his arms, and started to carry him home. He 
went forward very bravely for a short distance, 
but Tony was almost a dead weight, it would 
not do ; he put him down so suddenly that Tony 
screamed with pain and fright, and clung quite 
wildly to Nick. At this moment Nick caught 
the sound of apjwroaching wheds. " You shall 
ride any how," he said aloud, and began to 
call very vigorously before the wagon was in 
sight. 

Pretty soon, however, a gruff voice answered, 
and Nick found to his dismay, it was Daddy 
Lawton returning from having put up his booth 
by the Town Hall. He stopped his horse as he 
came opposite the children, and inquired again 
what was wanted, and when Nick told him that 
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he wanted a ride for little Tony Starr who had 
been fishing and got lost in the woods, the man 



"Wall now, that's curous, how things cum 
abeont, I was just goin' in to that very house 
arter my wife's new gown. Jump in I jump in ! 
you are both on ye welcome to a ride ; but who 
(vre you, tother fellow there? seems to me I 
don't know your voice, and it is too dark to get 
a squint at you." 

Nick felt very much inclined to give some other 
name, but Tony was wide awake, and he knew that 
would never do so, he said " Nick 1 " 

" Not old Nick, I hope," said the man, laugh- 
ing ; " but jump in, there aint no time to waste." 

Nick put Tony in on the straw in the back of 
the wagon, then jumpt in after him, and without 
asking any more questions, the man whipped up 
liis horse, and away they went. 

Was there ever anything so resting? To be 
sure the wagon had no springs, and came down 
with a jerk every time it passed over an uneven 
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farfaoe, but wliat did tlmt matter, a coach and 
nx could not hav^ been more luxurious to tiio 
tired children. Tony did not keep awake ev^i 
to enjoy it, he gradually became heavicir and 
beayier as he leaned against Nick, until he tumr 
bled down oi^ce more, or as Nick ^d in i^ whia- 
per to Daddy Iiawton, " he wafl done for." 
\ As soon as they came into the viflage^ Nick 
«t^)ped out without asking the man to stc^^^ 
as much as saying "thank yoU;" he had his 
reasons for wanting to get off as unobserve4 as 
he eonM^and when Mr* Lawton looked around to 
speak to him, there was only Tony rolled up like 
a ball on the straw. 

In a few moments after entering the village 
tiie wagon stopped before the door of the maiden 
imnts, and Daddy Lawton saw by the unusual 
flitting about of tiie lights, that there was quit0 
a commotion within — and so in truth there was^ 
as tiie reader may readily suj^se. 
; From the moment the clock struck four, one of 
ihe aunts had been stationed at the wiudo^ 
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. watching for Tony. As one how after anotiwr 
passed, and he did liOt coBoe, their trouble, alarm, 
Ckod at last, consternation, may be imagined. 
Neither of them dared to leave the house to in- 
jquire for him, for fear some word would come 
jduriug their absa^i^e, of hs^m haying b^aUen 
liim, whi^ would require them ftcarepso.tiiey 
walked up and dpym from tb^ gate to -the house 
imtil it was t#o ^9iik to see any longer^ and tbto 
they carried lights from one roopi to ahotiM' 
about as rapidly as they had paced the waik, 
looking out from the windows of the house to 
every diflferent point of the compass. Sometimes 
they were weeping, sometimes they were praying, 
imd at last, when the dock struck nine, and noth- 
ing had been heard or seen of Tony, unable. te 
bear it any longer, Xunt Roxy w^t over to the 
minister's and coustilted with him what to do» 
He had returned with her to the house, and be- 
fore making any conunotion in the town, had pr^ 
posed to ask the assistance of God. They knelt 
for a short, fervent prater, wbidi was hardly ftfe* 
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ished before they heard the sound of wKgojst- 
wheels stopping before their door, and in a min- 
ute, Daddy Lawton made his appearance, with 
Tony still sound asleep, in his arras. 

For a time no inquiries were made ; it seemed 
to the aunts such a direct answer to the good 
minister's prayer, they were awe struck into 
silence ; taking Tony from Daddy Lawton, Aunt 
Boxy went again to the chair at which she had 
been kneeling just before the wagon stopped, and 
said, briefly, 
"Will Mr. Alden unite with us in giving thanks?'^ 
Simple and touching were the thanks, during 
which the aunts wept freely, uttering their fer- 
vent " amens," and signalizing this event as the 
one great occasion for gratitude of their whole 
lives, while unconsciously the orphan boy slept 
on, hearing none of these holy words, but not- 
withstanding, while he dreamed, behold there 
was a ladder set up on earth, and the top of it 
reached heaven, and behold the angds of (Jod 
ascending and descending on it. 
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THE next morning Tony was not questioned 
very closely by his aunts respecting the 
events of the afternoon. It was the Sabbath, 
and they aimed to impart such an entirely sacred 
character to its hours, that Tony should, from his 
earliest childhood, remember it as holy. Noth- 
ing secular was ever allowed to intrude. The very 
toys and books which littered the room on week 
days, were exchanged for a few which could only 
convey an imjwession of sanctity. 

Tony was given a Noah's ark, because the 
story of Noah was a Bible story, and a variety 
of Sabbath-school books,. and cards, took the 
place of the gay-colored weekly ones, with which 
the fondness of his aunts liberally supplied him. 

When he was very young, Tony liked the 
16 081) 
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change, particularly as he was never allowed the 
ark on any other day, and then, too, his annts 
sang a great deal to him, and would talk more 
with him, and dressed him, taking him to church 
where he saw so many other children ; b«t as he 
grew older, and began to prefer real animals to 
these small wood^ ones, and story, books, with ^ 
good deal of adventure in th^n, to the jnemoirs 
of children so pious that they were far- removed 
Ikbove his sympathies ; then hp began to think 
Sunday was a dull day, and to wish it would not 
come so. often. >^ sooxi as he showed this spirit, 
bis awts became more strict with hiiPv they took 
llway every thing that could interest (w amuse 
him^ and made him ^t still in his chair, and 
learn an additional lesson in the Bible, after 
he had cosiunitted that for the Sabbath-schooL 
If he rebelled, which he did very frequently, 
^then they added a hymn, and made its pei-fect 
leommittal a necessity, if he wished any of th^ 
.usual Sunday favors. 
^ Of course all these ihipgs .did ^ot answer the 
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^nd intended, and many a beautiful Sunday, — 
these were always the days on which Tony was 
the most rebellious, the aunts went to meeting 
with aching hearts^ while little Tony trotted 
along beside them, looking very sour and disQon- 
jt^ted, and not at all as if hC; thought God meant 
t\ki9 to be the very happiest, dearest day of all 
:ibheseven. 

It was for these reasons that Tony, to-day, es- 
eat)ed with very few questions ; for when he be- 
^n to tell his aimts about the water-melon, and 
bow niije it was, they immediately stopped him, 
with, 

' " Tmij I Tony J do you forget it is the holy 
Sabbath ; we don't talk about melons and our 
worldly pleasures on the Sabbath. You may 
repeat the ten <eoinmandments." 

"I don't want to," said Tony, kicking the 
table legs by which he was sitting. " I should 
think if there was anything wicked about a 
.trater-melon, God wouldn't have made them 
«row." 
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" Tony Starr, there is nothing wicked iu the 
melon ; you know that is not what I mean, but 
in talking over our worldly plays in holy time/' 

" That wasn't a play," persisted Tony, " it was 
only eating. Why don't you say so about pie 
or cake, or bread and butter ? So, aunt, I don't 
think its wicked a bit. I hate Sunday ; I can't 
never do or say anything then but its always 
wicked — ^wicked — forever wicked." 

"Oh, Tony 1 Tonyl" said Aunt Cily, holding 
up her hands, " what will God do to you— you 
frighten me. Repeat the fourth conmiandment 
immediately, and see what He says ; and you 
naughty, wicked boy, say you hate Sundays I 
Oh, Tony 1 Tony 1" 

Tony was melted a little by the evident pain 
which he was giving his aunts ; he looked up 
from under his eye-brows with a peculiar ex- 
pression he had, when he was just beginning to 
be sorry, and said — 

" Pooh ! Aunt Cily, don't make a fuss about it. 
I can say the fourth commandment a hundred 
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times if you irant me to," and then, in a low 
voice, he muttered it so carelessly one would have 
been at an entire loss to know what he was say- 
ing, if they had not been accustomed to his 
rather self-willed way of doing things. 

" That will do," said Aunt Cily, as he finished. 
" Now I hope you will ask Qod to forgive you 
for having said such a wicked thing ; and never 
— ^never, as long as you live, do it again. You 
will learn to love the Sabbath, above all other 
days, if you are ever a good pious man." 

" Its so still," said Tony ; " and you don't, let 
me ever say a thing I want to. I don't like any 
days when its meeting time always." 

" But don't you know, Tony," said Aunt Roxy, 
" that if you ever go to heaven its always Sunday 
there ; don't you remember the hymn says : 

" Where the assembly ne'er breaks up, 
And Sabbaths never end." 

" Then I don't want to go there," said Tony 
very decidedly. "I had rather go to school, 
arid have recess and play hours, a great deal." 
16* 
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" Oh, what a wicked boy you are, Tony ! sit 
6tiU on that chair, precisely wher^ you are, and 
. don't you open your mouth again until you have 
learned this hymn — this precious, beautiful hymn 
on the Sabbadi. If you can't talk without say- 
ing soeh naughty tilings, you shall not speak 
again to-day/' and Aunt Boxy placed before the 
child a well-wom hymn book with this hymn : 



** W«lcom«, sweet day of rest. 
That 9aw the Lord arise ! 
Welcome to this reTiYing breast^ 
And these rejoidng eyes. 

'* The King hhnself comes near. 
And feasts His sunts to-day ; 
Here we may sit, and see him here, 
And love, and praise, and pray. 

** One day amid the place. 

Where my dear Lord has been, 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days 
Within the teuts of sin. 

"My willing soul would stay, 
In such a frame as this ; 
And sit and sing herself away 
Tt^eirapiiisting bUss." 
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^ " Tbhit of that, Tony/' said Aunt Roxy, as she 
finished reading tiie hymn, in <a clear, really 
^melogiems Ydiee. 

- ' « One day amid the place, 

Where my dear Iiord has bee^^ 
Is sweeter than ten thousand days." 

" Ten thousand days, Tony, tiiat is a greiit, 
great many — of pleasurable sin.'^ 

" What is that ?" asked Tony, looking np very 
brightly. 

" Why doing wicked things that give us plead- 
ure, Imt are sin." 

" Like eating a water-melon?" 

" No, Tony, no ; there was nothing wrong in 
eating the melon, and Gk)d made them on purpose 
for boys like you to enjoy. What is wrong is 
talking about it in holy time ; it isn't * the holy 
ii'ame,' the hymn tells us about." 

" Sing it, please Aunt Roxy," said Tony, coax- 

togly. 

So Aunt Roxy began to sing it to a sweej 
tnne, in which Aunt Oily immediately joined ; 
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and Tony, ^vith the book in his hand, followed 
them, to their great satisfaction. 

" Again,'' said he, as soon as they closed. " I 
like these kind of Sundays, when you sing witli 
me, and tell me stories." 

The sisters looked at each other, and imme- 
diately recommenced. " Dear Tony ; he was 
quick tempered, and very often said things for 
which he was sorry. Was there ever a better 
boy than he was now, sitting there with that 
hymn-book in his hand, singing with them like 
an angel?'' so Aunt Cily whispered to Aunt 
Roxy in between the chorus of these hynms. 

As they went into Sabbath-school that noon, 
Tony saw Nick standing squeezed in behind 
the door of the vestry, wanting to speak to 
him as he passed. When he was near enough, 
Nick put his head down close to him and whis- 
pered — 

"Not a word about the water-melon to any 
one, if you don't want to catch a flogging." 

Tony looked frightened, and drew up closer to 
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Atmt Gilj, who, turning round, saw Nick, aiMl 
said kindly to him — 

'* Come, little boy, eome into the Sabbath- 
school; yon shall have a 'nice book to carry 
home and read, if you will." 

Nick hung back a little further behind the 
door, but if he had chosen a place in whidi he 
could be easily caught, he couldn't have selected 
a better one ; and no one was a more indefatiga- 
ble seeker for Sabbath-school children than Aunt 
Cily. 

" Come,'' she said, " come in to-day : I have 
four boys in my class just about your size, all 
good boys, too. Come, you shall have a very 
nice book to take home." 

" I guess I won't to-day," said Nick, at last 
finding his voice ; " I am in kind of a hurry." 

" A hurry, Sunday I Oh, I wouldn't be ; you'll 
find you'll get through all you have to do a great 
deal better for keeping the Sabbath pretty strict. 
I found it out a great while ago." 

" Do come," said Tony, taking hold of Nick's 
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ha*id ; "* yorfU Kke it, I know. Tbe lessons nte 
real short, and the singing is very nice." 

" jfo, thank you,'^ said Nidc, making ixp a face 
at Tdny. 

"Oh, yes you mil!" said Anat Cily^ "I 
thought you would," and she pulled the door 
open. "Now Tony, lead him right into my 
class." 

At the same moment she opened also ti^ ves- 
try door; and Nick found the eyes of all the 
school fixed upon him. To pull away from. Tony 
aiid run, was his first impulse ; but the minister 
at that liioment caught sight of him^ and callii^ 
TiiS 'njkne t^ lottd, asked him to enter; 

Nick saw that the best thing he ^uM do was 
tO' gb In as if he had always intended to ; 
so, locking vt^ry sheepishly, he allowed Tony to 
lead him, and soon found himself sitting with 
eight other boys in Aunt Cily's class. 
• As we have before said, Aunt Oily was a very 
good teacher. Sie had a way (rf giving life and 
interest to everything she talked about, and it 
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#a3 no wonder,-^he Kble was a living book to 
Tier, fall of great and beautiful truths. These 
words of a hymn were to her, as if some one had 
gone down into Tier heart, and transcribed them 
fromtbene^: 

" I love the volumes oi thy Wopc^ I 
What light and joy these leaves afford 

To flOTils benighted fmd distressed. 
Thy preempts pUdd my doitibtfiid way. 
Thy feair forbMa toy feet to «tniy. 
Thy iffomise leads my heart to Teat'' 

Aunt Cily never but once had a child join her 
Sabbath-school class and leave it voluntarily, and 
that was more than many others can say. 

Nick had never been in the Sabbath-school be- 
fore. He had heard it spoken of among the 
children, but he always thought it must be a very 
stupid sort of a place, and one he would not be 
caught in. Indeed he seldom went to meetirfg 
art the Sabbath, fie had not been inside the 
yturch ite-day, only han^iig^ around the steps so 
that he might have a chance to Speak to T6ny as 
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he came oat He had no idea of listeiUBg to a 
word that was to be said) any more than he 
would have had if he had been g(»ng into church. 
Bat Nick never remembered tiiat Gk>d was there, 
and that, if his Spirit touched his heart, he wuM 
listen. 

The lesson happened to be on flie parable of 
the prodigal son, and though Aunt Gily did not 
know much practicallj about wicked people, yet 
it was not difficult for her to imagine what kind of 
a young man he was. So she depicted his char- 
acter in TCTy graphic words, — told the boys just 
how he was probably living when he determined 
to " arise and go unto his father." She repeated 
over and over several times, the very words he 
intended to use when he spoke that first dear 
word. Father, after he had spent all that his pa* 
rent had given him in riotous living, when be 
was so poor and miserable that he envied even 
the husks that the very swine were eating : yet 
he could come back, and could use again tha^ 
precious name, father. 
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The boys all, even to Nick, had their eyes fixed 
on Aunt Cily now, for her voice was trembling 
as she spoke : "Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy 
hired servants." 

, "the boys had many questions to ask as she 
p^pc^eded. Some wanted to know what the 
husks were, if they were like our com husks 
^cre ; and another asked if the swine were like 
purs. Then they wondered how much wjis paid 
the hired servants, and they wanted to know 
about the kind of money used in these countries, 
an4 how its value compared with ours ; and so, 
what with q^uestions of this kind, and their teach- 
er's own remarks as to the character and sins of 
the prodigal son, they were not half through this 
short parable when the bell rung for the lessons 
tp be closed. 

Nick was sorry ; he wanted to know whether 
the young man went home, and if he did, what 
his father said to him. He looked round at the 
17 
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clock, and saw to his surprise that they had been 
engaged forty minutes. Why a sermon forty 
minutes long seemed so long, how could it be that 
there was such a difiference. 

When Aunt Cily handed him a large book, he 
read on the back " Horace and May," and open- 
ing it saw it was full of pictures, he thought this 
was a very different place from what he had sup- 
posed it to be, and he shouldn't wonder if he tried 
it again, particularly if he came once, to hear the 
rest of the story of the prodigal son. The other 
boys, too, all seemed so glad to see him ; and 
when they were going out Seth Fowler gave him 
a push, and said, " Old chap, I'm glad to see you 
here. We've got the best teacher of the lot, not 
one of them that can hold a candle to her, if she 
is as old as the hills, and an old maid too." 

" Lor', Seth, I got catched or I shouldn't have 
been here, I tell you ; but I like your school- 
marm up to clover, and I dare say I may come 
again." 

" You had better. I always get a book that's 
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worth a day's hard work, and so will you ; only 
she is mighty particular about your bringing it 
back, and taking good care of it.'' 

Nick handled his a little more carefully. " If 
you come next time you may have mine. It's 
* Now or Never.' You'll like it first-rate; all 
the fellows do. So you had better come." 

Nick thought, perhaps he should. So he said, 
" Well now, done. Keep that for me, and I'm 
in for it, lesson or no lesson. But say, Seth, do 
you know what that father did when the wicked 
son came home ? Did he hire him, or did he 
turn him off? The way my father would have 
told me to tramp, would be a caution, I say, for it." ' 

" Don't you really know, Nick ? What a hea-* 
then you are I Why, my mother taught me when 
I was as high as your knee." 

" But my mother never teaches me such things," 
said Nick. " So I keep out of mischief and do 
my work, is all she cares for." 

" Well, I wish, if I could spare her, you could 
bon'ow mine for a spell. Why, if we never 
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have any other ^earning, I tell jon what, we shall 
know all about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as if 
they were our first cqusins." 

The boys wer^ now some distance from home, 
and had come to the point from whence their 
paths lay in diflferepit directions ; butSeth called 
after Nic^ eo lou4 ^lat many heard him, " Hold 
on now until next Ai^gusl^ and then we are going 
to have a great time at camp meeting; you 
won't be sorry if you do, I know." 

Now, Nick had heard something of these 
" great times" before. They consisted in a sort 
of Sabbath-school celebration, in which those of 
the scholars. who had recited the most perfect 
lessons, been most punctual, and learned the 
greatest number of verses, received a prize, con- 
sisting of some good books, a handsome Bible, or 
something of that kind, and Nick, who was fond, 
as all boys are, of occasions, had long had a 
secret wish to be in some way engaged in one j 
80 this only made him the more willing, to think 
of going, and he sfdd, , 
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*^i Wel^ ve Vill see when the time comes." 

The aexb meming at schodl Nick very soon 
sought out Tony, aind askfed him many questions 
as to the way in which Ms aunt had received the 
stoi»y he had to tell about the trouting. He was 
very much relieved to find that they had hardly 
made an inquiry; appearing to feel perfectijr 
satisfied with the fact that he was home safely, 
and the determination they had fonned of not 
allowing him to go again. Nick x^aiitioned him 
over and over, not to say a word about the 
melon, or their having left him asleep, assuring 
hiin if he did, beside " beating him," they would 
" never let him go with them any where again as 
long as he lived." 

Tony, without knowing what he did, promised 
to be very silent, and as Nick and Lot both 
knew he was remarkible for keeping a promise, 
they felt quite assured that their theft would 
never be discovered. 

Finding Tony so easily taught, and, as they 
said "cute," on this occasion, they took many 
17* 
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opportunities, soon after, to use him for their 
own purposes, and it was astonishing how alert 
and cunning, for a good boy, Tony was. 

The habit of petty pilfering was one in which 
these boys indulged to a very great extent. 
They seldom took any thing as large and expen- 
sive as the rare water-melon, but almost every 
day they managed to appropriate to themselves 
some little thing which did not belong to them. 
In this habit they very soon learned Tony could 
be of the greatest assistance to them. They 
would take him into a store, perhaps where a 
barrel of apples would stand open near the 
counter, and tell him, before they went in, to 
pick out two or three of them, and put them in 
his pocket while they paid the man for them. 
They would then step boldly up and talk with 
the man, while Tony would take and secrete the 
apples — one apiece, at least— and then they 
would run off and enjoy them together. 

Sometimes they ventured on a thing of more 
importance, and by some cunning excuse, would 
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make the child take and bring it to them. He 
being so small, and so well known as the charge 
of the good Methodist sisters, that no one 
thought of suspecting him. 

Poor Tony, it almost seemed as if he could not 
be under worse influences, and what made them 
more dangerous, was the fact that they were of 
such a kind, that neither his aunts nor himself 
had the least idea how sinful and destructive 
they were. 

Nick and Lot managed not to have Tony too 
much with them before those people who were 
well acquainted with them ; and as Nick, since 
the Sunday he first went, had been very regular, 
and a good scholar at Sabbath-school, it com- 
pletely blinded Aunt Cily as to his real cha- 
racter. 

Nick boasted to Lot that "he only went to 
make the old lady believe he was a saint, so that 
she would let Tony alone.'' 

Of course Tony could not be so much with 
these bad boys without both seeing and hearing 
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a great deal that was wrong, and to come daily 
nnder such influence must tell very powerMfy 
upon his character. To be sure he did not un- 
derstand a great deal of the real gtiilt of what 
he was led to do, but there is a certain uncon- 
scious influence which ccmies frona evil, tiiat 
taints and colors every thing it acts upon. 

Tony began to use bad words, kt first care- 
lessly, because he heard them so much, and was 
quick to imitate ; and then soon, because he saw 
they made tHe large boys lai^h, and he thought 
it must be smart ; and, at last, so quickly grows 
a bad habit, upon us, because he <Md not know 
that he did. ' 

When he was at home he caihe riatorally into 
his usual course of home life ; he never thonght 
of saying what was not proper before his aunte, 
and so Tony had begun to bear the reputation of 
being a bad, profane boy before they had a' sus- 
picion that he was anyliiing but their "good 
little Tony." 

Before he was nii^ years old Tony was never 
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ihissing, if there was mischief going on, and was 
apt to be among those who were the most for- 
ward in the petty wrongs, which boys are care- 
ful not to call sins, but which are sins, in the 
pure eye of thq clear-seeing God. 

Now, although a great many knew that Tony 
was getting into bad ways, no one went to tell 
his aunts. Some were afraid it would " almost 
kill them," which was a very mistaken kindness, 
indeed ; and some said, " The old maids might 
know if they chose ; none were so blind as those 
who wouldn't see ;" while the majority shrugged 
their shoulders and coldly remarked, " So much 
for giving a child to be brought up by those who 
know nothing about it; anybody, with sense, 
might have seen what would come of it. The 
boy was going to the gallows as fast as he could, 
and if the town did its duty by him, it would 
send him to the House of Correction with as 
little delay as possible. It was all that would 
save him." Poor little Tony Starr! is there 
nothing else left for him ? what has become of 
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that treasury of prayers, and the dead mother's 
legacy ; surely, God, too, has not forgotten his 
promise to the orphan ; and jet the child seems 
going on to his ruin, both here and hereafter, 
without a hand outstretched to pluck him as a 
"brand from the burning." Even Alice Clay 
shuns him, rude and wicked ; he has nothing in 
common with her now. 
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TONY'S ninth birth-day was a great event 
with hia maiden aunts. Eight long years 
since the dying mother put into their arms that 
little baby, and here lie was now, a great, healthy 
boy, every one else would have added that dread- 
ful word, wicked, to the list, but his aunts were 
still in almost entire unconsciousness of the fact. 
Tony had learned many bad things, which crept 
out day by day, more and more, and which often 
made his aunts wonder what they could mean ; 
but he was generally obedient and quiet at home, 
and then, by som% mysterious arrangement of 
Providence, the affection of those who have the 
care of children, seems to blind them entirely to 
what is so obvious to every other eye. The very 
first real suspicions the aunts had of Tony's char- 

(208) 
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acter came from his running away two Saturdays 
in succession from school. Miss Turner, hoping 
to enlighten them, had come both times, on her 
return from school, to inquire if he was sick, and 
had found, as she anticipated, that he had left 
home, saying, he " was going to school/' Tony 
had an excuse all ready, when he was found out, 
and his aunts' eagerness to know where he had 
beien, prompted them to make the inquiry so soon 
that it left him no time to seem to have intended 
to deceive them. He had "been sent by Mr. 
Clay on an errand," he said, " which had taken 
him all the morning," and he produced a ten cent 
piece, which he had given him in payment. 

This was a good excuse ; Aunt Cily put the 
money in Tony's little tin " missionary box," and 
as the boy listened to its rattle among the other 
small bits, a verse of the Bible came into his 
mind, this is the wages of sin, and the Kble says, 
" The wages of sin is death." " I wish it was out 
of there, the rest is all good missionary money, 
and this will spoil it." 
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He had mme consci^ce left still, and God is 
now speaking to him, for hie has been guilty of 
three wrong actions, and they come np before 
him, more and more distinctly, as that money 
rattles, rattles, louder and louder ; it almost 
seems to him as if he could distinguish it from 
all the rest. 

He has played truant from school; he has 
been with a party of bad boys over to Cromwell 
to see a cock fight ; he has bet on a large game 
cock and has won these ten cents ; and he has 
told a direct falsehood to his aunts to cover it. 

Oh, dreary prospect enough for the young 
parentless boyl His aunts trust him, and do 
many kind things, as if they would obliterate 
from their own minds the suspicion they have 
had ; at any rate, they will be very careful that 
it does not wound him ; but when the very next 
Saturday, quite delighted by the ease with 
which he has escaped now, he plays truant 
again, and again says that Mr. Jenkiiis sent 
hhn to carry a bundle over from his store to 
18 
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Parson Brown's, at the Qther end of the town. 
Then the aunts looked at one another, and a 
doTibt crossed their minds, whether that child, 
looking them full in the face, is not saying what 
is untrue. The doubt remains with them after 
Tony has gone away again to play, so that Roxy, 
drosses herself in her Sunday best, and goes down 
to Mr, Jenkins' store to inquire. Mr. Jenkins, 
of course, has not seen him, and does not know 
what she means, and he takes the opportunity to 
say, " These boys need a pretty sharp look out. 
Miss Roxy, I have one about the age of yours, 
and he is oftenor in a scrape than out ; he tells 
me Tony is pretty fast; I shouldnH trust him 
farther than I could see him, if I were you, 
watching wont hurt him any way.'' 

Aunt Roxy went out with a very heavy heart. 
Tony had told a falsehood here, there was no de- 
nying it, perhaps it would be as well if she should 
just step over to Mr. Clay's and inquire about 
that other Saturday, and the t^i cent piece. So 
as she was " all dressed up," Aunt Roxy called 
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at Mr. Clay's door, and it always seemed to her 
afterwards, that God sent lier as directly as if he 
had commissioned an angel to come visibly down 
from heaven and lead her there. Mr. Clay was 
not at home, but Mrs. Clay was, and she had 
been wishing for some tjme, that she could in 
some way have access to the ears of Tony's aunts, 
for, from the first interview with him, when Mr. 
Clay came leading him home by one hand, and 
Alice by the other, she had felt an interest in the 
child, which had made her watch with much 
anxiety and pain, his downward steps. 

Aunt Roxy was too intent upon learning the 
truth to yield to any delicacy which at another 
time might have prevented her asking what she 
so much wished to know, she came to the point 
without any preamble, and Mrs. Clay met the 
question as frankly and as freely. 

She " had not heard Mr. Clay speak of having 
sent him away, she had no idea that he had ; it 
would be very unlike him, to takq a child from 
school for any such reason, and she was sure he 
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would never have done so without asking permis- 
sion of the child's guardians." Then Mrs. Clay 
went on to say, " she was very sorry to hear Tony 
was so constantly in bad company ;" here Aunt 
Boxy gave a start, which made her sure this was 
news to her. " There yas no safety for so young 
children but trith those who were wiser and bet- 
ter than themselves — a fatherless boy had always 
seemed to her more exposed to temptation and 
sin than any other human being." 

Mrs. Clay spoke kindly but firmly ; it seemed 
to her that God had delegated so much of the 
care of the child into her hands, and she did not 
mean to be unfaithful to her trust; and Aunt 
Roxy only interrupted her with short prayers and 
some very deep sighs. After Mrs. Clay had, as 
she thought, thoroughly opened Aunt Roxy's eyes, 
she began to comfort and assist her, and indeed, 
that trembling, fluttering, failing heart, had need 
of it all. 

While they were conversing, Mr. Clay came 
in. He said, of course, that he had not seen 
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Tony on that Satm*day, and should never have 
thought of doing such a thing, as employing him 
on any errand, without leave ; but he did more, 
he offered to see Toiiy now, and find out where 
he had been then, and with whom. 

At first Aunt Roxy looked alarmed at the pro- 
posal, she did not know what punishment he 
might inflict upon him, but Mr. Clay, reading her 
fears, prbmised her to deal very gently with the 
child, but thoroughly i as it seemed to him his 
future good depended upon a decided, efficient 
bourse. He knew "the evil that was in the 
the world " better than Mrs. Clay, and the possi- 
bilities at which she had only hinted, he stated 
as certainties, in strong, glowing words, so that 
Aunt Roxy bent under them like a broken reed, 
nor would he be restrained by the imploring 
looks which his wife from time to time cast to- 
ward Mm. 

" The truest kindness," he said, in reply to her 
expressions of regret, after Aunt Roxy was gone, 
" is to be thorough, honest, and true with them 
18* 
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now, or they will lay up sorrow enough to bring 
their gray hairs very quickly to the grave." 

Aunt Roxy tottered home, as if she had been 
stricken by the hand of palsy. Many who no- 
ticed her as she walked along the streets, said : 
" How fast Aunt Roxy fails ; that boy will be on 
the town before long." But no one saw her 
without a feeling of sympathy and sorrow for 
her. The aunts had a firm, deep hold on the 
affections of the people of Mountford ; they had 
lived too good, pure lives to have it otherwise. 
Aunt Cily was much alarmed, when she saw her 
sister's pale, woe-begone face. She read the 
truth of their suspicions in her first glance ; nor 
was she as wholly unprepared for what Roxy 
had to disclose, as her sister had been to hear it, 
for she had spent the time since she had been 
left alone, in following out some awakened trains 
of doubt, and she was by nature, shrewder and 
keener than her gentler sister. She heard the 
recital with a firmness and resolution, which did 
more towards sustaining Roxy than all the com- 
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fort Mrs. Clay had offered ; and fully believed 
that the best thing for Tony was, to leave him 
to Mr. Clay ; and while they were very watch- 
fid, not to begin by finding fault, and making 
home uncomfortable to him. 

Mr. Clay knew enough of human nature to be 
very sure, that with their anxieties made keenly 
alive to every fault of Tony's, the aunts would 
be in great danger of driving the boy into des- 
perate courses, rather than aiding him in keep- 
ing away from them, by continual fretting and 
worrying him at home. 

He argued rightly, that no boy of any true 
spirit, will bear the constant fault-finding which 
is apt to be characteristic of a woman's discip- 
line ; he knew that the strong, bold, " must," or 
" must not," of a man, was more easily and pleas- 
antly yielded to, than the " please don't," or " you 
naughty boy, how can you," even if the one pre- 
vented his doing what he wished, while the other 
only retarded him. 

His stringent advice therefore had been, that 
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one only of the aUnts should make known to 
Tony that they had become awslre of the dec^ 
tion he had practiced, if he choose to coiifete 
where he actually had been so much the better, 
but if not, then leave hitn to him. 

Mr. Clay had been, aa trell as his wife, inter- 
ested by what Alice hia-d told him of Tony, and 
alk) by what he had timself seen on the day 
when he Tiad rescued the cap ; but it happened 
rather strangely, he had never seen Tony where 
he could talk with him since he had heard how 
wicked he was becoming ; he felt sure he was 
worth the saving, and that in Mr. Clay's opinion 
was what very many Of the boys in Mountford 
were iiot. He had arafong his other theories, 
ohe, thiat if a child at an early age becomes vic- 
ious, he becomes so tadiOaDy lost, that he never 
can be of any re^l use in this world, and can at 
last only be saved, as by fire ; but Tony had, as 
he had once said, " the root of the matter in 
him," and every excuse for the wrong turn he 
had taken, in the peculiariti^ of his home life. 
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As Aimt llorjr, from all the Tiyidness of the imr 
pres^ons which she had received abroad, was 
more excited than. Aunt Cily, it was obviously 
begt that the tas^: of fault-finding should devolve 
upon Aunt Cily 5 thwefore, after Tony had gone 
to hia room — ^the neat new room, which they had 
had finished for him as;he grew to be a large 
boy, in their attic — ^Aunt Cily followed him, and 
Aunt Roxy as. she listened in breathless expecta- 
tion down stairs, heard Tony's voice in all moods, 
but knew at last that ho was broken down and 
If as promising amendment, for he wsts sobbing 
while Aimt Cily was pi^aying. Aunt Roxy sob- 
bed and prayed too, and so closed upon them liie 
evening of Tony's second known delinquency, 
juad so the Sabbath morning found them, for tjicy 
botii sobbed and prayed more than they slept, 
until the gray deiyni came. 

Mr. Clay, in accordance with his promise, took 
the earliest opportunity of deepening upon Tony's 
mind whatever good impression he might have 
received firom his conversation with his aunts. 
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He found the child, more tender and truthful than 
he had anticipated, and what gave him more hope 
than any thing else, he was not, as so many chil- 
dren are, ready to promise all and a great deal 
more than is asked them, but he only said, when 
Mr. Clay told him of the two courses of life 
which were open before him, and that he was 
already choosing between them, 
" I will try, sir ; I had rather be good." 
And so Tony really meant ; but, to be good 
was so difficult. Tony had no idea it could be. 
He struggled very manfully against all the temp- 
tations which came for the first few days. Re- 
sisted every inclination to join the boys in what 
he knew was wrong, and did not utter a wicked 
word, if Ac Imew it ; but poor Tony, he was al- 
ready suffering from one of the most speedy pun- 
ishments God sends upon sin — an unconsciousness 
of committing it— that is, he said these wicked 
words without knowing that he was going to, 
until they were spoken. 
The boys all noticed the change in Tony, for 
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cliildrctt are very apt to see and feel quickly 
vdvdt often entirely escapes older and more blunt- 
ed faculties ; the good ones were pleased, but the 
bad were annoyed, and made their minds up, one 
and all, that Tony Starr was too useful and too 
merry to lose, so they would get him back, as 
Nick said, " by hook or by crook." 

His aunts ventured Tony much more seldom 
away from them, than they had done. On holidays 
they generally contrived some amusement, which 
should keep him at home, or take them with him, 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Clay were indefatigable 
in their exertions in his behalf. They planned 
to bring him often to their house ; and though 
Alice shrank from him now, he was so rude and 
boisterous, still she was willing to amuse him if 
her mother would stay near ; but generally Mr. 
Clay took him with him to his office, or sent him 
with his gardener, Joe Pearson, on an excursion 
where he could get nothing but good. Fortun- 
ately, Joe took a great fancy to Tony, and said, 
very often, " that there wam't a fellur within ten 
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mile that could whip that little chap when he got 
a year or two more on his head. Let him alone 
now, and they'd see if he wouldn't make nm 
stand round like one o'clock, one of these days." 

Nick and Lot grumbled yery much over this 
new order of things, and, as I have 8aid,.weire 
busy maturing plans to coupteract it. . One whiph 
after some consultation they had devised, was to 
make him ashamed of his aunts. They thoifght 
if they could get him to feel that they were ra- 
tiier to be demised than loved, they shoidd socm 
undermine their influence ; and s^s there was no 
one else to exert any positive authority oyer him, 
they should havo.him at their disposal <igain. So 
they began to say all mannei* of sawcgr and wick- 
ed things about "pious old maids" but not to 
Tony, only so that he could iear them. 

Tony for many days did not appeftr to under- 
stand or take any interest in their hints, and 
very likely their trouble would have been all 
thrown away, had not a smaller boy or^e morn- 
ing, when he r^sed to do something he wished 
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to have him do, repeated some of Lot^s speeches, 
joimng them in a very taunting manner with 
his aunts' names. Tony became very angry, and 
he threatened to " flog " the little cliild in such 
a determined way that he was frightened, and 
easily made to ask his pardon, though he did it 
in an impudent way suggested by Lot : 

" I beg your pardon, I crave your grace, 
I hope the cat wiU tear out your face.** 

The boys laughed very boisterously, and Tony, 
went away feeling down-hearted and ashamed. 
He wished he had whipped the boy ; h^ wished 
his ipother was alive, and his aunts were young 
aiid handsqn^^ ; he wished, from the bottom of 
lus heart, he yished it wasn't such hard work to 
be good. 

The little boy, Bill Stevens, quite delighted 
with his success — ^for it always seems success to 
a boy if he ca]a make his companions la^gh 
—the next day c^me with some more rhy^ies, 
which Lot and he had made as they walked 
19 
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along to school together, so that Tony, when he 
came into the school-yard, where the boys were 
all sitting around on the ground and on stones 
was saluted with — 

Vm Aunt Rozy's only boy, 

Tm Aunt Cay's darling joy. 

Sing high, sing ho 1 

My old-midd aunts are taU and thitt> 
Shingles without, soft soap within. 
Sing high, sing ho 1 

Tony stopped, and the blood mounted slowly, 
as it did when he was very angry, into his face. 

" Sing that again, if you dare to," he said, 
throwing oflF his cap, and, small as he was, placing 
himself in the attitude of an experienced fighter. 

Lot and Bill began, but none of the other boys 
opened their lips, they already felt a sympathy 
for the little hero before them. 

Without waiting for them to finish the first 
line, Tony approached them and hit Lot a hard 
blow, directly in the mouth. 
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Now, Lot was much taller, and almost twice as 
strong as Tony ; he had never dreamed of his 
venturing to attack him ; he thought if he fought 
at all it would be with Bill, who was so much 
smaller, that, to punish him, would have been 
comparatively easy ; he was wholly unprepared 
for the attack, and when he felt the stinging 
pain which the well-directed blow occasioned, he 
spnmg upon his feet like an angry dog, and flew 
at Tony as if he Would tear him to pieces ; but 
Tony, for a moment, stood his ground bravely. 
Lot was, however, far too strong for him, and he 
soon had him down, and was beating him un- 
mercifully, when Nick, who happened at that 
moment to come into the yard, interfered, and 
the other boys coming to his assistance. Lot soon 
changed places with Tony, and lay bruised on 
the ground. Tony gave him a few parting kicks 
in right, good earnest, then ran, as Nick ad- 
vised, to hide himself under Miss Turner's pro- 
tection in the school-room ; but what a looking 
child he was. His face was black and blue in 
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many large spots, and the blood was dropping 
from his cut ear, and from his nose. Miss Tur- 
ner sent for water, then rang the bell, and or- 
dered every child to their seat, though it wanted 
ten minutes of time for school to begin. Lot 
came in, and his appearance at once showed he 
had been the Other combatant. As soon as 
Tony had washed oflF the blood and dirt, she 
told Lot to do the same, which he did unwil- 
lingly ; indeed, nothing would have tempted Lot 
into school, but the fear of his father, and the 
certaiu punishment which he knew awaited him 
at home, if he ran away. 

When the boys were more in order, she called 
them up before her, and made a minute exami- 
nation into the particulars of the case. This 
ended in her expelling Lot, without any hesitaticm, 
from school ; and disgraced, smarting with the 
blows which he had received, and dreading the ad- 
ditional pain which awaited him at home, he slunk 
out from the schoolroom, and away from among 
tiie boys, so many of whom he had already injured. 
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^^i "Miss Turner could not find it in her heart to 
Wame Tony, indeed she rather looked upon, this 
ready and generous defenceiof his aunts as a 
harbinger J of good; so . die contented h^self 
with telling him he had better go home, a^d re- 
main, there until his eyes whi«h were red and 
swollen, were in arbetter condition for study, 

Tony reluctantly obeyed;. he dreaded the re- 
marks and pity his appearance would call forth. 
He did not ^ee how he could tell his aunts that 
the boys were laughing at them, and that was 
why he fought tiiem. He walked part way 
home irresolute and fearful, and every moment 
of hesitation his dread of the meeting grew 
stronger ; at last it quite overcame him, and turn- 
ing, he ran swiftly to the place which he was 
already beginning to regard as his asylum, Mr. 
Clay's office. 

Without waiting for the formality of a knock, 
he pushed open the door, and said — 

" Mr. Clay, see how I look, sir ; I don't dare 
to go home." ',x 

19* 
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Mr. Clay was very busy, but he could not help 
being startled, as in the black and blue loy be- 
fore him he recognised Tony Starr. 

" Why, Tony 1'' he -said, " what have you been 
doing?" 

"They sung some poetry about my aunts," 
said Tony, reddening with anger ; " and I told 
them not to do it again, but Lot and Bill did, 
and, as Lot was the biggest, I hit him as hard 
as I could in his mouth ; then he got me down, 
and I don't know but what he would have 
killed me, if Nick had not come and saved me ; 
but I don't care anything for the beating, Mr. 
Clay, only my aunts. I don't want to tell them 
how the boys were laughing at them. Should 
you, sir ?" 

" Why no, Tony, I think not," and Mr. Clay 
pushed away his papers. " Come here and let 
me get a nearer view of you. You look more 
like the pictures I have seen of a boxer after a 
prize fight, than like any thing else I can think 
of." 
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Tony stepped close up to Mr. Cl^y, and held 
tip ]m bruised iat^D in a very confiding way, 

" This 13 a bad business " he said ; " bnt wo 
will talk more about it another day, when the 
external and internal smart is oyer. Now \re 
will go home to Mrs, Clay ; she is a good deal 
of a doctor — perhaps she can do something that 
will nmke you look a little better." 

Mr, Clay took the shaking hand of the child 
in his, for Tony was still trembling from excite- 
ment and anger, and holding it very firmly, 
talked to hiiu about other things until he had 
the pleasure of feeling it grow still and warm in 
his pres&ure. 

Mrs. Clay could not do much — fighting boys 
were out of her line ; but she continued the pro- 
cess which her husband had bcgtm, and by tlie 
time his aunts would be expecting Tony homei 
he was in a much fitter condition to go, particu- 
hxrly as Mr. Clay went with him^ and said " tliat 
Tony had got into a quarrel with a large boy be- 
cause he paid some impudent things about thera. 
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and had got some bruises, but he hoped they 
would fotgive him, for he had promised him to 
try and never strike a blow when he was angry 
again." 

Tony listened to him with much delight, while 
he had an undefined idea that he had done some- 
thing that was not quite right, he also felt very 
sure that neither Mr. Clay nor his aunts blamed 
him as they had when he had been guilty X. other 
sins, which had not left any mark on liro ex- 
ternally. He was rather puzzled, and during the 
week which followed, before he was able to go 
again to school he spent much time trying to 
think it out. 

The worst effect which followed from this was, 
the disposition which the children showed, when 
he went to school again, to make a hero of him. 
Now there was nothing to which Tony was so 
susceptible as flattery. He could not be driven, 
he could not always be coaxed into doing what 
he did not wish, but he could almost always bo 
flattered. 
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Nick very soon, by a little well timed flattery, 
backed as it was by the memory of his late de- 
fence of him, began to regain the influence he 
had lost, and before Tony had- the least idea that 
he was again easily yielding to temptation, he 
was " hand and glove " with Mck and his associ- 
ates. 

There was, however, one thing now in his 
favor, Lot's father, discouraged by his expulsion 
from school, had decided to send him to a farm 
of his brother's, who, not having any children of 
his own, had often written to him for one of his 
boys. Lot was the only one that could be spared, 
— ^no one ever wants the care of such a child if 
they can avoid it, — so Lot's trunk was packed, 
into it his mother dropping many tears ; and he 
went west. 

If he had remained, Tony would have been, for 
the present, at least, safe ; but the very worst part 
of the mischief seemed to be taken away, now Lot 
was gone. Nothing so wicked was proposed, and 
there was less quarrelling and profanity, so Tony 
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was doubly in danger. He jdelded one thing 
after another, until he began to run away when 
he saw Mr. Clay coming near him, and grew 
cross and often impertinent at home, in short, 
Tony was a backslider, and that only a very little 
time after his aunts and Mr. and Mrs. Clay were 
beginning to hope he had turned over the leaf, 
upon which was to be written the new, better 
life. 
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BEFORE Tony Starr had reached his tenth 
birth-day, no one doubted in Mountford that 
he was ruined. Even Mr. Clay was forced to 
give him up, for he could not find any way of 
getting hold of him. Tony avoided him when 
he met him unexpectedly, and if Mr. Clay sent 
for him to come to his oflSce, always refused. 
Miss Turner had been obliged to give notice to 
his aunts, that unless he changed his course, she 
could not retain him in her school ; and the poor 
aunts themselves, constantly thwarted in every 
attempt to govern him, or make him do what 
was right, were literally going, as Mr. Clay had 
predicted, bowed down with sorrow to their 
graves. They "faded as doth a leaf;" their 
voices were no more heard leading in their sweet, 

(227) 
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clear way, the social psalm-singing ; if they at* 
tempted to do so, they broke down into almost 
inarticulate quavers, and they gave up, by de- 
gi'ees, one after another of the meetings in which 
during their long lives, they had taken so much 
enjoyment ; but as Mrs. Simmons remarked, " one 
prayer they made now, was worth a dozen from 
common people, they were so subdued and heav- 
enly like," and so they were. Suffering always 
brings us near to God, and if we are near, we 
shall hold communion with him in thb earnest 
simplicity which shows we feel and mean what 
we say, and this is always sure to meet with a 
response. 

It seemed very strange that a little child like 
Tony should have the power of so affecting two 
lives, not more intimately associated with his ; 
but it must be remembered how keenly they felt 
the responsibility when they took him, and how 
dearly and unexpectedly they had learned to love 
him. 

Suffering as they did now in health and spirits, 
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they were of course unable to pursue their trade 
with their usual industry and success, though 
they changed their spectacles much oftener, still 
they could find nothing that would enable them 
to " make button-holes, and do the nice stitching.'' 
People began to complain that their fitting was 
not in the old style, they very often made mis- 
takes, and some too serious to be remedied. It 
was very sad, but the fact was undeniable, the 
maiden sisters were growing old so fast that they 
were rapidly becoming unfitted for their work, and 
as they had drawn largely and generously upon 
the resources which they had laid aside for this 
dark day when it should come, during Mrs. Starr's 
illness and death, they were now failing in health 
and in ability to help themselves, without any 
where to turn for aid. It is not surprising then 
that they thought with much interest and curiosity 
of Tony's Legacy, which had never been taken 
from the Bible since the day, nine years ago, 
when Aunt Roxy had sewed it up. It was a fre- 
quent subject of discussion between them, as they 
20 
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sat thinking darkly over their own and Tony's 
future. " Suppose it should be a gift of land, 
which had risen during these years to an almost 
unprecedented value." Such a thing was not un- 
common, many instances had been told them of 
similar fortunes unexpectedly realized, and should 
it be so, what a kind providence it would be to 
them now. Tony^s birth-day was to be in June, 
beautiful, sunny, leafy June, and the hope which 
the very glad summer time seemed to give, lent 
its influence to a degree of which the aunts were 
not conscious, to their thoughts and plans. The 
story of the legacy had been carefully concealed 
from every one, not even Tony knew what was 
awaiting him, but as the time for the tenth birth- 
day approached, the aunts thought it would be 
better to take Mr. Clay into their confidence, 
because if the lands were at all involved with the 
property of other people, it would be necessary 
to have the business in the hands of a lawyer 
who understood it. The communication was 
therefore made, and the surmises of the aunts 
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Beemed to Mr. Clay not improbable, particularly as 
Tony's mother had fixed the opening of the legacy 
at so early a date, in order, he thought, to meet 
precisely the emergency which she had foreseen 
might occur in her aunts affairs. Sincerely hop- 
ing for their sakes that it was true, Mr. Clay 
proposed that the paper should be opened on the 
night before Tony's birth-day, in order that they 
might know whether it would be best to tell him 
what it contained. They were all very decidedly 
of the opinion, that if it should make him wealthy, 
the knowledge of the fact should be withheld 
strictly from him until he was in a better moral 
condition to receive it. Beside, as Mr. Clay re- 
marked, "if it should be property in western 
lands, it would doubtless be best not to part with 
any more of it than should be necessary now, as 
every year it would rise in ralue. Discretion 
was very necessary in order to manage every 
thing so that it should result to the greatest ad- 
vantage to the child, and it might be, that they 
should decide to have the whole remain, as it had 
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for 80 long, a profound secret. At any rate, it 
should do so until the legacy had been read." 

The last day of Tony's ninth year it really 
seemed to his aunts as if he intended to show how 
bad a boy he could be. He spent the morning 
in Mr. Capon's lime kiln, a very bad place for a 
boy, for the kiln was worked by wicked and in- 
temperate men, and when he came home at noon 
he brought with him sure evidence that he had 
been in close contact, to say the least, with the 
two vices of drinking and smoking. 

When his aunts reproved him, he told them 
very plainly that he was " tired of being forever 
scolded that he thought he was the worst treated 
boy in Mountford, and that he intended to run 
away." 

That same afternoon he disappeared, and terri- 
fied by his threat? Aunt Cily went to consult with 
Mr. Clay. He said, nothing was more probable in 
the moral condition he was, than that he might 
attempt the thing, but as he was small, he could 
not walk very fast or far, on the first day, and 
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could be easily traced. He advised that noth- 
ing be done about finding him until his absence 
into the evening should make them feel quite 
sure of his intention, then, he promised to be 
himself answerable for his recovery and return. 
What a heart-broken afternoon that was to 
his aunts. They walked up and down the small 
rooms, looking out of the windows with their 
anxious, tear-blinded eyes, hour after hour, their 
whole souls intent on seeing the boy on his return 
home. But no ; the afternoon passed slowly, oh 
so slowly, and no Tony. It began to grow dark, 
a;nd Aunt Cily went up to Tony's room to see if 
there was any evidence of his intentions there. 
Strange they had not thought of it before, but it 
is so hard to do anything which will confirm a 
suspicion that injures those we love. The upper 
drawer of the small bureau which they had 
bought for him was half way open; and out 
from it, in curious confusion, came knots of all 
kinds of colored cords, bits of tin, nails, torn 
tails of kites, fish-hooks dangling on their broken 
20* 
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lines, leaves of writing books, — ^in short, all the 
et ceteras which compose a boy's treasure house. 
Aunt Cily had often made ineflfectual attempts to 
put this " to rights f so she knew better thaa 
Tony himself what it contained. She pulled it 
wide open now, and looked it carefully over. 
There had some of the most precious things 
been taken away. A knife, which was his fa- 
ther's, and which they were keeping until he was a 
man, and therefore only allowed him to carry on 
great occasions ; a small pin ball in the shape of 
a heart, the very last sewing his dead mother had 
done, and the story of which they had so often 
repeated to him ; two lead pencils, also his fa- 
ther's property ; and a pocket Testament out of 
which he had learned all his verses since he 
could read, and which he had insisted on keep- 
ing in the " sacred comer " of this little drawer. 
These things were undeniably gone. Aunt Cily 
called her sister, and they hunted in every imag- 
inable place, where they could have been secret- 
ed, but they were not to be found. Not an arti- 
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cle of clothing had been taken, not even one of 
the new shirts with linen bosom, which Tony 
had coaxed his indulgent aunts into making, and 
which had been, of all his wardrobe, his pride 
and boast. The aunts looked at each other in a 
speechless, hopeless dismay, and read in their 
pale and altered faces without the need of words 
the realization of their fears. 

Mr. Clay called as they finished the search, to 
see if they had made any discoveries and to 
open the Legacy before doing any thing further. 
He consoled them in some measure by telling 
them that he had already track of Tony, and 
had no doubt that an hours' driving would bring 
him back to them. 

In preparation for the great event of opening 
the Legacy. Aimt Roxy had made the parlor 
tidy, as she said, which meant dusting it over 
every hour of the afternoon, and had drawn the 
table with the small solar before the sofa, plac- 
ing upon it the neatly tied bimdle. Nine years, 
nearly, had now elapsed since she put on that 
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cord, and took, with mpr^ than her usual dress- 
make precision, those small stitches ; how sacred 
it had been, never ibrgotteu, and the xjuriosity 
over which she triumphed ^ith so much diflScuUy 
at; first, always Ib full force, whenever her mind 
was turned towards it, but still inviolate ; there 
lay the package now as it was tho^e long years ago. 
Her hand trembled with eagerness, wonder, 
doubt, hope, and expectation, as she laid it by 
tiie family Bible. What might it not contain for 
that wandering, wicked boy, who, to-night of all 
nights of his life, should be here, and was out 
under the stars, no one knew where or for what 
purpose. Did Tony^s mother see him and see 
them to-night ? if not, who were the ministering 
angels, and what did it mean, that they were sent 
to do God's bidding ? In a case like this, with 
that wealth of promise for the faithful parents 
and the remaining only child, if God forget him 
and them now, if that mother forget them, where 
could be their hope ? when, and how, would God 
"take him up?" 
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It must not for a moment be supposed that the 
aunts made all these preparations without many 
half uttered prayers, many fervent ejaculations 
for help and direction. It seemed to them that 
they had nothing left but prayer ; no aid flif^t 
could really avail them, but what come to Ihem 
from their Almighty friend. If there had ever 
been a half day of their lives when they felt 
the presence and sustaining power of Gk)d too, 
it was to-disty; -* As thy day so thy strength, 
Boxy,^' said Cily, with a heavy sigh, " if we had 
been told a year ago we should ever come to 
this, neither of us should have been here to-day 
to have seen this Legacy opened." 

" Trust in him at all times, and he will deliver 
thy soul," responded Aunt Boxy 5 " (Jod is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in time 
of trouble. The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble ; the name of the God pf Jacob defend 
tliee. Some tnist in chariots and some in horses, 
but we will remember the name of the Lord our 
God. Dear Lord, hear us whe^ we call. ray 
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Gk>d, I cry in tlie day time, but thou hearest not, 
and in the niglit season, and am not silent. Be 
not thou far from me. Lord my strength, 
haste thee to help me." 

It seemed as if those holy psalms of David, 
written to comfort the saints of all ages, came 
home with new life and sustaining power to 
these old Christians, as Aunt Roxy repeated 
them one after another. 

Aunt Cily bowed her head, and when she 
raised it again, a gleam of comfort such as the 
world can neither give, nor take away, illumined 
her wasting, pinching features, she said more 
cheerfully, 

" Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

As the hour appointed for Mr. Clay's visit 
approached, it required all the control which 
they could exert over themselves, to retain in 
any degree their self-possession, particularly as 
they were listening continually for the sound of 
that young foot-step, which they did not hear. 

Any one to have passed the cottage or to have 
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dropped in, would have thought them in a very 
devotionally, psalm singing, happy frame of mind, 
for they passed from repeating the verses of the 
Bible to singing the fine old hymn : 

" Through the love of God our Saviour, 

All will be well. 
Free and changeless is bis favor, 

All, all is well. 
Precious is the blood that healed us, 
Perfect is the grace that sealed us. 
Strong the hand stretched out to shield us, 

All must be well. 

" Though we pass through tribidation, 

AU wUl be weU. 
Ours is such a fuU salvation. 

All, aU is welL 
Happy, still in God confiding, 
Fruitful, if in Christ abiding. 
Holy, through the Spirit's guiding. 

All must be well. 

" We expect a bright to-morrow. 

An wm be well. 
Faith can sing through days of sorrow 

AU, aU is wen. 
On our Father's love relying, 
Jesus every need supplying. 
Or in living, or in dying, 

AU must be weU." 
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This, and the hymn commencing, 

** My Jesiie as thou wilt. 
Oh, may thy will be mine I ** 

Were great favorites with Tony's aunts to-4ay, 
and they sang them in their cracked, trembling 
voices, over and over again. Indeed they were 
\rery soothingly engaged in singing this last, 
when a knock at the door announced Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Clay saw at a glance how excited and 
bowed the aunts were, so he came very gently 
in, and without attempting any other method of 
quieting them, than what resulted from directly 
meeting the cause of their excitement, fie told 
them what arrangements he had made with re- 
gard to Tony, and then proceeded with much 
delicate care to rip open the stitcher taken under 
such peculiar circumstances years ago. Taking 
off the handkerchief he found, ad our reader al- 
ready knows, the small pjiper covering which 
was Mrs. Starr's origiiwl envelope. Removing 
this, he came to the blue velvet bag, which had 
been so often, of late, des<?ribed to him by her 
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aunts, and at last he opened the stiff piece of 
white satin, upon which so many of the last, 
quickly passing hours of the mother^s short life 
had -been employed. Here was no parchment 
deed ; all saw in a moment, that their hopes of 
worldly wealth were in vain ; no title deeds to 
western lands ; no money, increasing from month 
4o month and year to year in the carefully in- 
vested funds ; nothing but this piece of white 
satin, upon which, as Mr. Clay reverently un- 
folded it, he read in blue silk letters, carefully 
i^rought, these words.: 

" A dying mother's legacy to her only child. 
May God Boble^ it to him, that one day it shall 
reunite us in heaven." 

. y" The, fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall 
rejoice, even mine." 

;, Mr. Clay read it over slowly a^d carefully two 
or three times before he put down the piece of 
silk, and as he did so. Aunt Cily and Roxy sat 
looking at him with bewildered and anxious faces. 
21 
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" By God's help/' he said, at last, solemnly, 
"this may save her boy yet. It may prove 
better than millions of silver or gold, it may — " 

Aunt Roxy eagerly interrupted him, as she 
said, vrith quivering earnestness, 

** But where shall wisdom be found ? and where 
is the place of understanding ? 

" Man knoweth not the price thereof ; neither 
is it found in the land of the living. 

" The depth saith. It is not in me, and the sea 
saith. It is not with me. 

" It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

" It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire, 

" The gold and the crystal cannot equal it ; 
and the exchange of it, shall not be for jewels of 
fine gold. 

" No mention' shall be made of coral, or of 
pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 

"The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold.'' 
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" Amen/' said Aunt Cily, fervently, as slie con- 
cluded, and Mr. Clay read in the holy calm and 
joy which overspread their time-worn faces, that 
God had sent them "the comforter." Not a 
word of repining in their secret hearts, not a 
feeling of regret, that the needed, almost coveted, 
earthly treasure had been so unexpectedly taken 
from them. Better than silver or jewels of fine 
gold, than coral or pearl, or gold of Ophir, or 
precious onyx, or even the radiant sapphire — this 
treasured hidden wisdom. It was not in the 
depth, it was not in the sea, and yet this mother 
had left it as her legacy to her son. " The fear 
of the Lord," repeated Aunt Cily, reverently, 
•* the fear of the Lord." 

" That is wisdom, and the very wisdom our 
little Tony wants," said Mr. Clay, cheerfully, 
" see how touchingly and beautifully his mother 
has enshrined in that choicest mother's bless- 
ing." 

" My son, if thy heart be wise, my heart shall 
r^oice, even mine." Rgoicing the heart of this 
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young dead mother ; in heaven, where tears are 
wiped from every eye, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; there, even there, 
if this child's heart is wise, the mother's heart 
shall " rejoice with exceeding great joy." 

The conversation which followed was long 
and earnest, and, as the result will be apparent 
in the following pages, we will not stop to detail 
it now. 

Mr. Clay proposed, as the night was warm 
and cloudless, and the dew, if any, was falling, 
was of that soft summer kind, which drops so 
gently on the budding June, that Tony should be 
made to feel the effects of his undertaking suf- 
ficiently to be able to test its comforts if nothing 
more. He wished him to be allowed to wander 
about, as he must, and finally, very weary as he 
of course would be, to go to sleep upon the hard 
ground, supperless, tired, and with only a stone 
for his pillow. 

The minute details of his plan he did not te- 
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late to Tony's aunts, judging, very truly, that 
they would suffer mucl^ qaore from the fear of 
the occurrence of an accident, than the child, 
should any actually take place. He knew that 
it was time Tony was taken frdm them, and put 
under the immediate personal care of a man ; 
he urged this through the conversation "^hich 
took place, indeed, he refused to have any thing 
more to do with him, unless his aunts would pro- 
mise to give him up, for the next two yeiaxs, en- 
tirely to him to do as he thought best. Very 
reluctantly the old ladies consented, with many 
tears and prayers and thanks, all offered in such 
a confused and eager way, that Mr. Clay was 
not sorry at a late hour to leave them to the rest 
which they so much needed, while he went in 
pursuit of the person he had sent to obtain ac- 
curate intelligence of Tony. 
21* 
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OUR narrative must now return to Tony. On 
the noon of the day, when, having spent all 
the morning at the lime-kiln, and having been 
reproved by his aunt for his misconduct, he de- 
termined to do, what Nick was all the time 
threatening to, when any home discipline dis- 
pleased him — ^run away. He had a very in- 
definite idea that there was a great deal of 
occupation in the world for a boy as large, and 
as smart as he was. That nothing would be 
easier than to walk to Mendon, and offer him- 
self to the large circus company that he had 
ran away with Nick to see, when they were 
exhibiting at the neighboring town of Sodom. 
He had seen a boy, no larger than himself, 
bringing water to the horses, and then after- 
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wards he saw him dressed up in blue velvet, cov- 
ered with gold, as Tony thought, and riding that 
beautiful Shetland pony. Tony had envied him 
as he had never envied any other boy, and had 
managed to have a few minutes talk with " Poll," 
as they called him, in which he learned that it 
" was great fun to belong to the circus ;" that 
he was up to his eyes in silver and gold all the 
time ; " that both of the ponies were his, and 
Mr. Nixon, the manager, had promised him, 
when he was a little older, he would give him 
Fairy, the horse that danced so to music ; tliat 
tliere was nothing equal to horses, and no boy 
was a boy, who did not belong to a circus 
and own ponies." Tony had laid all this up 
in his heart, and been thinking it over with 
much interest. K he could only get away from 
Mountford, his old, scolding aunts and school, and 
even Nick, for he was beginning to be rather 
tyrannical of late, how grand it would be. With 
these dreams, both waking and sleeping, Tony 
became so fully possessed, that as soon as there 
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came a time in which he dared to utter the 
threat of going, he determined to put it into 
immediate execution ; so he rose from the din- 
ner-table, went to his room, took from his trea- 
sure drawer the articles he most valued, and 
was leaving the room, when his eye fell upon 
the small Testament which his mother had given 
him. 

"I must have that to learn my verses in," 
said Tony to himself, with the strong bias of 
a good habit still upon him ; so he put it safely 
away at the bottom of his pocket, and thinking 
only of the suit of blue velvet, in which he was 
hoping to ride the ponies, forgot his clothes, and 
went quietly out. 

It was broad daylight, but Tony wished it 
was not so bright. It seemed to him every 
body he met must know precisely where he was 
going, and that he, Tony Starr, had actually 
started to run away. He almost expected the 
men to put their hands on his shoulder and 
say — 
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" Here, little boy, what are you about ? turn 
around and go home." 

He walked quickly by the house in which 
Miss Turner lived ; she seemed to have such a 
power of finding him out, if she should see him 
now it would be all over. He wanted to run, 
but that would never do, so he put his hands 
into his pockets and began to walk as carelessly 
as he could, and to whistle just as if he was 
going on an errand. But, though he got bravely 
through one line of a negro song, his tune turn- 
ed suddenly into the Methodist tune Aunt Roxy 
had sung him to sleep by so many — ^many times. 
I'ony did not like it, so he stopped whistling, 
and was so still that he grew timid even before 
he had passed through the streets which were 
the most thickly inhabited. He dare not ask 
the road to Mendon, for fear some one would 
say— 

"Mendon! what do you want to know that 
for ? I guess you are running away." 

So he read the sign-boards very eagerly, and 
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concluded which must be the right road from 
what he had heard Nick say. As soon as he 
was out of the village, and away from the 
houses, he felt braver, and quickened his pace. 
The afternoon was beautiful, so beautiful that 
Tony, in spite of his being such a wicked boy, 
and even then doing what was so wrong, felt a 
certain kind of happiness. The sky was very blue, 
the air so soft and balmy, that it seemed as if it 
must drop down from the sky ; and then the 
flowers, and the grass, and the green leaves, how 
much they had to say. Tony could not help 
talking to them as he walked along, and he lis- 
tened for their answers in the same way he had 
so many times before. 

There were a whole ai-my of birds singing, 
too, and Tony laughed aloud, when he thought 
how much of a child he must have been ever to 
have imagined they were God's choir — queer 
little things as they were. There was one pecu- 
liarity about this walk thus far, every thing 
Tony saw, and every thing of which he thought, 
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fieemed, by some odd chance, to bring him back 
to thinking of his aunts and the sitting-room, 
and what he had left behind him at home. He 
was tempted once, when he thought of his va- 
cant seat at the table, to turn around and nm 
back, but a second thought told him that was 
nothing in comparison to a seat on the pony's 
back, so he trudged on. 

All the afternoon, it seemed to him, it grew 
longer and longer every half hour, instead of 
shortening ; he walked steadily without so much 
as stopping to rest, but when it was really gone, 
and his feet and limbs began to feel tired, then 
he could not help thinking more and more of his 
aunts and the sitting-room, and the seat at the 
table, particularly as it was now tea time, and 
his long walk had made him very hungry. He 
wondered if he had ever heard of boys running 
away without having either food or money ; and 
tiien he saw the clean, white shelves in the kit- 
chen pantry, and the nice bread, and very likely^ 
for it had been baking day, a small pie or cake 
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made purposely for him. He fomid a tear or 
two coming into his eye, when he thought how 
his aunts would look and look for him, and he 
could not be found ; and then he wondered 
whether they would have any other boy to whom 
to give the nice things, which thought made him 
feel very much like crying again. 

Now, my readers must not for a moment sup- 
pose that Tony was sorry for what he had done, 
or his conscience was troubling him, very far 
from it, he was only hungry and tired, and, like 
a dog, or even an animal with no more sense 
than a diicken, he began to think of where he had 
rested and been fed, and to wish, from a natural 
instinct, that he was there to be fed and rested 
now. Still, as he was not, he plodded on his 
way ; a little foot-sore, but not more so than he 
had been on many a run-away excursion with Nick. 

He tried to calculate how many miles he was 
from Mountford, and came to the conclusion he 
was at least ten — ^half way to Mendon — for that 
he had heard Nick say was only twenty. Half 
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way there and it was not dark, not more, he 
thought, than four o'clock in the afternoon, so, 
of course, eight in the evening, or nine at the 
farthest, would bring him to the circus. Then 
he would hunt out Poll, and he knew he would 
be very glad to see him, for he had been so 
friendly during the chats they had together. 
Perhaps he should not be too late to have a 
short ride on the pony before he went to bed, 
and if he could, how it would rest him. In 
spite, however, of the pleasant thought of the 
pony and Poll, Tony began to want his supper. 
He thought of the mug of milk, with the yellow 
cream on the top, and the white bread and but- 
ter, which was always ready for him, and he sat 
down to rest a minute, aiid try to forget them. 
Poll would give him a nice supper, a great deal 
better than he could get at home ; he shouldn't 
be surprised if he had some broiled chicken and 
griddle cakes, at the thought of which favorite 
dishes, Tony started up, and walked on with 
fresh courage. 
22 
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Ho drank from every brook he saw by the 
wayside, and, of course, he had to build a dam 
with the smooth, white stones, if the brook hap- 
pened to be running pretty fast. So it began to 
grow dusk before he saw Mendon, or any sign- 
board that indicated his approach to the town. 
As he was looking eagerly to discover some clue 
to the name of the place where he now was, he 
Riw through the twilight the friendly guide-board 
before him. It was just dark enough to make 
him remember the stories he had read of the 
guide boards frightening people. How some 
had supposed they were ghosts, standing with 
their great white arms, spread out to catch and 
devour them; and others had supposed they 
were highwaymen, ready to take " their money 
6r their lives." Tony laughed heartily as he 
thought of these things ; he felt sure such people 
were very timid and foolish, for he was a little 
boy, all alone, and there was the guide-board 
right before him, looking like many frightful 
things, if he had only a fancy for itfiagining 
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them ; but he had not, and was so glad to see 
it. He was sure he was very brave, and should 
soon be able to ride horses as well, and perform 
as many feats, as Poll himself. He ran, con- 
sidering how tired he was, very nimbly to the 
guide-board, and then, to his surprise and dis- 
may, he read, " Mountford, 4 ; Sanborn, 8 ; 
Comstock, 15 ; Boston, 97." No Mendon on 
the board. After all, then, he had mistaken his 
road, had walked all the afternoon, was so 
tired, he did not want to move another step ; 
and what had he accomplished? four miles in 
the wrong direction — only four miles I foot-sore, 
hungry, weary as he was. 

He sat down disconsolately on the green 
sward at the foot of the post. Small white flow- 
ers were growing there abundantly, looking up 
at him, with their pretty pale faces, from among 
the long, slender grass spears. He pulled them 
one by one, and made them into a small bouquet 
for Aunt Roxy. This was natural to him. Aunt 
Boxy loved flowers, and in days gone by he 
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hardly ever saw a wild one without bringing it 
home to her. When he had his hand quite full, 
and was tying them round with a string from 
his pocket, he suddenly remembered that he was 
running away from this good, kind aimt, and 
might never see her again ; so he dropped the 
flowers, and said to himself, 

" But I will come back some day. When I 
own a pony I will ride him home, and then we 
will see how pleased Aunt Roxy will be, when I 
come prancing on his back up the garden walk." 

Tony's trouble now was to know which direc- 
tion to take. There was obviously nothing to be 
gained toward the completion of his journey by 
keeping on where he was. He made up his mind 
to knock at the door of the first house he should 
pass, and inquire ; so as Boston was the next 
most desirable place to Mendon, he took the 
road indicated by the black finger on the board 
as leading to that place. 

He had not walked far before he came t(> a 
small brown house, toward which he reluctantly 
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tiu-ned. Some woman was singing her baby to 
sleep, and it so happened that the tune she sang 
was one of Annt Cily's favorites. Encouraged 
by this, for it had a friendly home sound, Tony 
knocked gently at the door. 

" Run, Maggie," said the voice, stopping the 
psalm ; ** there is some one at the door.'' 

The door was opened by a little girl, who put 
a very pleasant face half way out, and in an- 
swer to Tony's question, of " How far to Mendon, 
and the way ?" said she would ask her mother. 
The woman immediately came to the door with 
the baby in her arms, and seeing how young the 
cliild was who made the inquiries, told him to 
" come in, and she would talk witli him about it.^' 

This Tony was very reluctant to do ; but he 
cauglit a glimpse of the tea table, neatly spread 
in tlie kitchen. It was too inviting to be re- 
sisted, and he stepped shyly in. 

A great many questions were asked which he 
was troubled to answer. But Tony had taken 
sad lessons in saying what was not true lately ; 
22* 
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so he succeeded in making what he thoi^ht a 
plausible story ; and as the woman did not ap- 
pear to doubt it, he grew bolder, and ventured to 
ask what he wanted so much to know. " Men- 
don was in quite another direction. He must 
pass through Mountford, leaving the town in an 
opposite direction from the one which he had 
taken, if he wished to reach it. It was a hard 
road, up hill and down, pretty slow travelling for 
a horse, and a great deal worse for a foot-pas- 
senger.'' 

Tony was troubled. To go back through 
Mountford was impossible. No ; ninety-seven 
miles and Boston at last was a great deal better ; 
so, as that was some distance, he felt he must not 
stop, and was hurrying away, when the woman 
called him back to give him a couple of crackers 
and a large ginger cake. 

" I don't know who you are," she said, kindly, 
" and my heart misgives me, little boy, that you 
are doing something which is wrong. If you 
have run away, I hope you will go straight home, 
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for your folks will be anxious about you after it 
gets to be dark. Be a good child, and go back ; 
they won't do anything to you if you tell the 
truth about it." 

Tony went away quickly, not forgetting to 
thank her for his supper, but afraid she would 
insist on his going home, which he was not yet 
prepared to do. He sat down under the guide- 
board once more, to eat his crackers, — ^his cake 
he had determined to store away until the next 
moniing for his breakfast, for as he meant to 
walk on through the night, he had no doubt he 
nhould be rery hungry then. 

He felt quite refreshed with the rest, and the 
crackers, and the sound of the home hymn ; so 
he started bravely again, but found, after a short 
distance, that it was very hard work to put one 
foot before the other. He wished he could creep 
up into his small room, with its neat, white-cov- 
ered bed, and the pictures hung on the blue 
walls, and go to sleep. He must rest again so 
soon, and he was a long, long way off from Bos- 
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ton. He wished he could go into a bam, as he 
had read of so many runaway boys doing, and 
sleep on a large hay mow. Next to his own lit- 
tle room, this seemed the pleasantest place in the 
world ; but there was no building of any kind 
within sight, not even a tree for a roof. He 
climbed up on the stone wall to look about him. 
At a little distance was a clump of ba^rberry 
bushes ; if he could get in behind these, he 
would be safe from observation and could take 
a nap : then when he woke up, rested and re- 
freshed, he would start again, and before day- 
light he should be a long distance toward his 
future home. 

Tony did not know much of the nature of 
barberry bushes ; so he got many deep scratches 
as he pushed and pulled his way in under 
them. But at last there he was, in as nice 
a place as if he had built it on purpose. The 
branches of the bush grew very closely to- 
gether, and were covered with a small green 
leaf, which made a thick curtain around him. 
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Beside these there were plenty of hanging yel- 
low blossoms, very delicate, and with a soft per- 
fume which was quite agreeable. Tony thought 
as he saw them indistinctly in the deepening 
twilight, that, hanging against the leaves as they 
did, they looked like isome pretty flowers painted 
on his green window shades ; then he almost 
fancied, as the evening breeze moved them gently 
hither and thither, that they were little fairies 
come to nestle with him in this pretty green 
bower, and so, without any ftirther troubled 
thoughts of home, or his touts, he fell asleep. 

Toward midni^it, however, he awoke. He 
moved about uneasily on his hard bed, and in 
every one of these haltasleep, careless motions 
he came so sharply in content with the thorns 
that very soon he was wide awake, and in a 
great deal of pain. 

It was a long time, and not until he had seve- 
ral quite severe injuries, that the consciousness 
of where he was came fully to him. He could 
not see the sky, as he had on the night when he 
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had fallen asleep in the woods, after being left 
by Nick and Lot ; and if he could have, the 
pure, good stars were never lit up in the heavens 
to be any comfort or company to a child who 
was running away. It seemed to Tony very 
dark, very cold, very uncomfortable, and he the 
most miserable boy that ever lived. Now in- 
deed, he wished most sincerely he had never nm 
away ; now, indeed, neither Poll nor the pony 
had any charms for him, if he only could be at 
home with his dear old aunts again. 

Tony began to think for the first time for 
many months, of his prayers ; and a feeling that 
he was not good enough to pray, — that God 
would not listen to such a bad hoj — came over 
him with a force which it never had before. He 
felt more frightened and alone than ever ; wid 
covering his face with both of his hands, he 
moaned in a very heart-breaking manner. 

K he could only ask God to take care of him 
through the long, dark hours, and to forgive him 
for what he had done wrong, and to let him live 
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to Bee the light of another morning, so that he 
could go home, how thankful he should be. 

Tony never thought, he was but a child, of how 
much his aunts must be suffering ; if he had he 
would have been even more unhappy. But now 
he thought only of himself, and how wicked a 
boy he was. It seemed to him, as he lay there, 
as if every falsehood he had told, and every 
wicked word he had said, came up before him. 
God sent the memory to make him see and feel 
how wicked he had been. 

Tony closed his eyes very tightly, and tried to 
shut out the leaves around him ; but it was of no 
use, he could not keep them so, they would open. 
And then it seemed to him his sorrow and re- 
pentance grew greater and greater, as the night 
grew darker and colder. 

The thorns, too, on the bushes, how merciless 
they were I A motion to rid himself of them on 
one side, always brought him into closer contact 
with them on the other. At last it was not to 
be borne any longer ; and Tony, the most miser- 
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dhle of boys, crept out from under the biidi, and 
Joir crouching, shivering, and frightened, under 
the stars and the still night sky. 

" If I could only ask God to take care of me," 
again sobbed Tony; "but he is so angry with 
the wicked every day." And then, by some 
strange association, and as if to show him how 
very lonely, and desolate, and sinful he was, this 
beautiful hymn, which Tony loved so much uttd 
used to sing at home every Sabbath night, cs&me 
into his mind ; and, sitting there, he repeated it 
aloud very slowly and distinctly, — tiie little 
ripples of the night air standing still to, listen 
to it ^ he did so. 



" Aronnd the throne of Ood in iMttTon, ' 
Thousands of children standi— 
Gliildren, whose sins are all forgiven, 
A h(Aj, happy band. 

'* What brought them to that world above, 
That heaven so bright and fair ? 
Where all is peace, and joy, and love. 
How eame those children '^ere T 
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" Because the Saviour ebed hb blood 
To wash away their sin ; 
Bathed in that pure and precious flood, 
Behold them white and clean. 

" On earth they sought their SaTiour's g^race, 
On earth they loved his name ; 
So now they see his blessed face, 
And stand before the Lamb." 

. Tony had an indistinct idea that at some other 
^e there had been children who had done wrong 
as he had, but who had been " washed in their 
Saviour's blood," and now, "white and clean," 
were standing all together, " thousands " of them, 
"before the> tiirone of God in heaven." Tony 
thought th^y must be a very " happy band," and 
that it would be far preferable to be there, with 
tjiem^ tiiaa to be sitting here all alone, and so 
wicked on earthy and then he thought if he came 
to Jesus, and told him how guilty he was, and 
how he meant to go home the next morning, and 
n^ver say a wicked word, or do what was wro;ng 
any more, that, perhaps there would be some of 
the blood remaining in which Jesus would wash 
23 
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him, and forgive Mm, and help him to be a better 
boy in the future. 

Tony was thinking all this very busily over, 
when he heard the sound of wheels coming in 
the direction of the place where he was sitting. 
His first thought was to secrete himself, for fear 
it should be some one who would do him injury; 
but again he thought he should escape notice per- 
haps better by keeping still, than he should if he 
tried to run and hide, so he sat very motionless, 
though his heart beat so loud he could almost 
hear it. 

Very soon a chaise, drawn by a white horse, 
came near. Tony could see the horse, though it 
was pretty dark, and it reminded him at once of 
Mr. Clay's. Oh if it should be he, and he would 
take him in, and carry him home, what a different 
boy he would be for his whole future life. 

As the chaise came opposite him, it stopped* 
Tony seemed almost to expect it, and it did not 
surprise him much to hear Mr. Clay say, 

"Tony, is that you?'^ 
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" Yes, sir," said Tony. 

" Should you like to get in and ride home with 
me?'' 

"Yes, sir." 

" Very well, give me hold of your hand ; spring 
quickly, Kate don't like to stand in the dark." 

Tony held up his cold, trembling hands very 
eagerly, but could not " spring quickly," he was 
too tired and stiff for that, so Mr. Clay lifted 
him into the chaise, wrapped him warmly in a 
shawl he had brought for that purpose, and 
turned the horse's head in the direction of Mount- 
ford. 

Not a word did either of them speak. Tony, 
after a little subdued crying, fell back in the 
chaise, and pretty soon his head dropped over 
heavily on Mr. Clay's arm. 

" Poor boy," he said, laying it down gently on 
his lap, " this is a hard experience for such a child ; 
but, who can doubt that it is God sent?" 

The next thing Tony knew, he was laid upon 
a sofa, and when he waked late on the following 
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day, he recognized, after, sonie trouble, tlie objects 
round him to be those belonging to Mr. Clay's 
oflfice. It may well be imagined that all his ideas 
at first were confused and indistinct, but by de- 
grees they returned clearly to him, and he lifted 
his head to look into an adjoining room, and see 
Mr. Clay busily writing at his table. 

Mr. Cla;y raised his eyes for a mcwnent, wmI 
Tony saw he knew that he was awake, but he did 
not move or speak to him. 
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CLAY cemtiimed hU writing, it seemed 
ta Tony, €i long, long time. At last it wasr 
finished, Tony watched- liim put the papers all 
neatly away, without daring to move. 

He almost began to hope Mr. Clay had forgotten 
hiih, and when he went home to dinner, he could 
run quietly bacK tb his aiints. I am sorry to say, 
that many of Tony^s good resolutions, made in 
the dark and fright of the night before, faded 
away when he found himself safe and well in 
Mountford. He began to think what he could 
say to his aunts, that* would excuse his running 
away, and had nearly decided to say he went out 
for a walk, and lost his way, so he could not get 
home, when Mr. Clay came into his room and 
put doTn by him, sftill without speaking, a glass 
23* (269) 
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of water, and two slices of dry bread, then 
turned and left the office, locking the door after 
him, and taking the key. Tony did not dare to 
call, indeed Mr. Clay looked so stem and cold 
that he could not speak even if he had tried, and 
130. Tony pushed away his bread and water, laid 
down again, and began to think. 

He was a prisoner, with prisoner's fare, bread 
and water. Not many months ago Mr. Clay had 
told him if he was not a better boy he must go to 
the House of Correction, where they sent the worst 
children ; he wondered now if it was not Mr. 
Clay's intention to send him there, and this was 
breaking him into it, showing him what kind of 
a life it was to be. Tony of course began to 
feel alarmed, he almost wished he had hidden 
himself so that Mr. Clay could not have found 
him ; but he would get up and move around the 
office while he was away, any thing was better 
than staying where he was another minute, with 
that clock ticking, ticking so without a pause, it 
became almost like a hand that touched him each 
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time it ticked ; he thought that if Mr. Clay had 
given him a scolding it would be so much pleas- 
anter than his silence and this clock. 

By-and-by Tony began to listen for Mr. Clay's 
return, he intended to go back and lie down on 
the sofa as if he had not moved from there during 
his absence, and he had many false alarms, other 
feet came up the stairs, but they turned into 
other rooms, and Tony saw the longest afternoon 
of his life drag wearily by, without Mr. Clay's 
return. It began to grow a little dusk, and 
Tony, more and more alarmed at the uncertainty 
of every thing. Now, if Mr. Clay would only 
come ; he forgot his plan of deceiving him by 
going. again to the sofa ; he forgot all the stories 
by which he had meant to excuse his absence to 
his aunts. He had only one thought, how soon 
would Mr. Clay come. About five hours after 
he went out, Mr. Clay unlocked the door and 
entered. Tony was sitting in a chair in the 
middle of the room, the very image of distress 
and repentance. Mr. Clay felt his heart soften 
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towtfrd the child the moment his eye fell upon 
Mm. He was pale, and looked so unlike the 
happy, laughing, noisy Tony Starr, that Mr. Clay 
repeated to himself almost involuntarily the verse, 
" The way of transgressors is hard." 

"Tony,'^ he saM, gently, " Do you know this is 
your tenth birth-day?" 

Tony started; in his misery and din he had 
entirely forgotten it ; and this was sulrprising, be- 
cause his aunts had attached so much importance 
to it, they had given him a vague idea that it was 
to be the greatest day of his life* 

" No, sir," said Tony, without daring to look 
up. 

" Yes, it is ; put on your cap and come with 
me ; or stop, Mrs. Clay has sent your supper, you 
may eat that first. Are you hungry ? " 

"No, sir;" and Tony's Vdic6 trembled, but 
when he saw the nice-looking bread and cake 
which Mr. Clay unrolled from a bundle he had 
laid upon the table, he said quickly, 

" Yes, sir, I believe I am." ■ 
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"Very well, eat." 

Tony obeyed, thinking of nothing else but how 
good it tasted, as the food quickly disappeared. 

" Now come, arc you ready ? ■ ' 
• Tony put on his cap and moved toward the 
door- 

" Stop, it is locketl f and the sound of the key, 
as it turned in the lock, Tony never forgot. 

When they were once more in the familiar 
street, Tony felt an almost irrcsiatible inclina- 
tion to rim home as fast as he could, but he dared 
not ; he glanced up at Mr, Clayi he looked more 
kindly than he had in the morning, perhaps he 
was taking him to the House of Correction, and 
felt Qorry for him, he wished he would tell him 
if he waF, he should like to be prepared for it. 

But Mr, Clay did not seem inclined to talk, he 
walked quickly to the part of tlie town which 
led away, Tony t^aw, from his aunta^ house. Where 
conld ho be going ? he knew there was no House 
of Correction there ; perhaps a wagon waf^ wait- 
ing to caiTy him, and he should never see hia 
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aunts any more. Tony felt some large tears roll 
down his cheeks as he thought of this, but he 
wiped them quickly away with the back of his 
hand, he did not like Mr. Clay to see them. 

Very soon they turned off from the main road 
into the one leading to the cemetery. Tony had 
gone with his aunts over it many times, when 
they were taking him, to carry fresh flowers to 
his mother's grave. He stopped now, and picked a 
little bunch of violets, which grew by the wayside. 

" What are those for, Tony ? " asked Mr. Clay. 
These were the first words he had spoken for a 
long time. 

" For my mother's grave," said Tony, hesitat- 
ingly. " K you would just stop a moment and 
let me run in and put them there ; Aunt Cily 
says she loved flowers dearly, and I should like 
so much to leave them there before I go." 

Mr. Clay was touched, the boy had something 
good left in him still. 

" We are going there, Tony," he said. " Yon 
shall leave them, if you like." 
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Very reverently Mr. Clay opened the small 
gate which led them into the consecrated ground. 
He looked so solemn and sad, that Tony could 
not help wondering if he had some one he loved 
sleeping in all the green mounds they passed. 

Tony's mother was buried in a remote comer 
of the cemetery. The aunts had taken much 
care of the spot. They had placed a weeping- 
willow at the head of the plain, white slab, and 
around the grave some of the roses that they 
loved so well in their own trim garden. Indeed, 
there was hardly a grave in the humble burying- 
ground, that showed so much persevering care 
and attention ; for they had thought not only of 
the dead, but of the living, wishing to link the 
memory of that mother with her young child's 
life, so that it might be an ever-present, active 
influence. 

" It is the prettiest grave in Mountford," said 
Tony, as they came in sight of it. " See, Mr. 
Clay, there is not another one with so many 
roses. Here are white and red, and my mosB 
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rose has a large bud springing from it," — ^turning 
the beautiful bud toward Mr. Clay — " Aunt Eoxy 
said it would live and flourish if I was a good boy.'' 

" And have you been, Tony ?" asked Mr. Clay. 

" No, sir ! — ^No, sir 1 I thought it would die. 
I remembered it many times when I was going 
to do what was wrong, and didn't do it, for fear 
it would. But it hasn't, you see, sir ; here it is.'' 

" Ah Tony, Tony ! God is better to joa than 
you deserve. Now listen to me." 

And then and there, Mr. Clay told Tony the 
whole story of the Legacy, of his young, sainted 
mother, of her prayers and tears and efforts for 
him, and finally read to him the words whioh she 
had wrought for him nine years ago. 

Tony listened to him, with tears dropping from 
his eyes upon the grave ; and when Mr. Clay 
put into his trembling hands the small, blue, vel- 
vet bag, and bade him unfold and read for him- 
self, tiie carefully-shaped letters wavered to and 
fro, and mechanically he repeated what he could 
not see to read. 
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" May God help you, Tony Starr," said Mr. 
Clay, solemnly. " Kneel, and ask him for his 
forgiveness and his blessing." 

The setting sun cast upon the grave the shadow 
of a little form with folded hands ; and over the 
mouldering heart of the dead mother passed, it 
may be, one throb* of that joy which she had 
promised to her son, if his " heart was wise." 

Poor Tony! That wisdom for him is still 
among the hidden things. But it is in the hands 
of that covenant-keeping God, who " understand- 
fith the way thereof, and he knoweth the place 
thereof ;" who hath said that he will hear liie 
prayer of the righteous, and his ears shall be 
open unto their cry. 
24 
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TONY passed the night of his tenth birth-day, 
once more, and for the last time for many 
coming months, in his small attic room ; Aunt 
Cily came up to weep and pray over him, and 
Aunt Roxy joined in the prayers and the tears, 
as the sound of them came down to her in the 
room below. Close by his bed stood the trunk 
his mother had brought with her when she came 
to the house ; it was packed and strapped all 
ready for an early morning start. And just at 
daylight, Mr. Clay, with the chaise and the wliite 
horse, stopped at the door. 

All the family had been up for some time. 
Tony had had the nicest of breakfasts, with ev- 
ery favorite dish his indulgent aunts could com- 
mand. He sat now, as Mr. Clay came, with his 
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cap on, ready to open the door ; and before 
Mr. Clay had time to get out, he was at his side. 

" I am all ready, sir," he said. " The trunk is 
not heavy ; I brought it down myself from up 
stairs. I can put it in the rack without your 
moving." 

Mr. Clay watched him bring it out, saw that 
ho put it carefully on and drew the large strap 
tightly ; then, after running in to kiss his aunts 
good-bye, Tony climbed into the chaise, and 
without looking back, or trusting himself to 
speak, sat closely up into the comer, and Mr. 
Clay was sure he heard a suppressed sob. 

For some time they rode on quietly. This 
was an hour Mr. Clay wished the boy to remem- 
ber as long as he lived ; therefore, he took no 
pains to divert him until the sun was high in the 
heavens, and the earth and sky were full of those 
beautiful, inviting things which God sends to 
make us happy. Then Mr. Clay began to 
talk with Tony, and tt^e boy grew gradually in- 
terested in what he said, so that before they had 
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passed over many miles, Tony, in spite of the 
occasion of his ride, felt happy. 

About three o'clock they came to a place which 
Tony looked eageriy to see, for Mr. Clay told 
him it was Mendon. Very soon after they en- 
tered the town they heard the music of a band, 
and Mr. Clay said, " Here is the circus, I pre- 
sume, by the music. I hope it will not be near 
the tavern where I must stop, for there is apt to 
be a great deal of confusion and wickednesa 
around, wherever it is." 

Tony hung his head. What would Mr. Clay 
have said, if he had known he left home with 
the intention of joining this very circus? As 
they drove up to the Mendon House, where Mr. 
Clay felt it necessary to bait his horse, Tony 
saw that the yard was full of men and horses, 
and the piazza crowded with such a rabble as he 
had never seen together before. 

If the next stopping-place had not been twelve 
miles distant, Mr. Clay would have driven on, 
rather than to have encountered such a Hiodey 
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crowd. But the day's journey was long, so that 
it would not do to overtask the horse at the 
outset, particulariy as he must be driven back on 
the following day. There was no lelp ; so driv- 
ing through as well as he could, Mr. Cl^y suc- 
ceeded in getting attention only because he was 
personally known to the landlord, and his char- 
acter and station everywhere commanded respect. 

There was no private room, however, to be 
had ; and after a little while, Mr. Clay having 
private business to transact in town, was obliged 
to leave Tony to take care of himself, while he 
went out. 

At first Tony sat very still, and felt frightened 
at being alone where there was so much confu- 
sion and wickedness ; but by degrees, when he 
saw no one took any notice of him, he grew more 
courageous, and soon he began to think of Poll, 
and to wonder where he was, and if he could 
not find him. So he left the place where Mr. 
Clay had advised him to stay, and stole out to 
the stable th^ back way. As he passed a small 
24* 
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com bam, a little separated from the main build- 
ing, he heard the sound of a heavy whip descend- 
ing rapidly, followed by shrieks and cries for 
mercy so heart-rending, that he stopped as if 
chained to the spot. As he did so, he heard dis- 
tinctly, 

" Oh, don't 1 don't 1 I never will Ml oflf again. 
Mercy! mercy!'' 

" You did it on purpose, you know you did. 
There, — take that, and that, and that, and see if 
you can't mind your business better next time. 
I'll teach you to drop oflf and let him run." 

"I was so tired; I never will again. Oh I 
ohi oh!" 

The blows ceased, and Tony finding all was 
still, crept up to the barn, and looked Hirough 
one of the large chinks. On a heap of old 
straw in the comer of the building lay a 
boy, no larger, Tony thought, than he was him- 
self, wringing his hands and weeping bitterly. 
Tony thought he looked like PoU, but as his 
back was turned to him, he could not see dio- 
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tiactly. A man was hanging up a horsewhip 
which he had evidently been using ; he was very 
red in the face, and while he was hanging it he 
continued to abuse the boy in language which I 
should be very sorry to repeat. 

" You will stay here," he said, as he turned to 
go out, " until dark ; then if you make another 
blunder to-night, I won't leave a whole bone in 
your body." 

"May I have something to eat? "asked the 
boy. 

" No I " said the man, gruffly. " Digest your 
horsewhipping ; that is all you'll get to-day." 

Then he slammed the door after him, and went 
out. And when the boy was sure he was gone, 
he began to groan, and cry, and wring his hands 
as if his very heart was broken. As he turned 
toward the crack, Tony saw he was not mistaken. 
It was, indeed, the much-envied Poll, but how 
changed ! Out from his showy trappings, in his 
old, torn, soiled dress, Tony saw only a puny, 
pale lad, with his eyes very red, his cheek sw<d- 
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len from the blow which had been inflicted upon 
it, and his lip bleeding from another sharp cut. 
For a few minutes Poll continued to cry, and 
moan, and Tony to watch him. At last he laid 
down upon the straw, and Tony saw that his 
hands unclasped and fell down at his side ; 
so Tie supposed he must have fallen asleep. 
Creeping back into the house, Tony found Mr. 
Clay had not retulmed ; and while he sat there, 
anxiously watching for him, the red-faced man 
came into the room, and began to talk very loudly 
atid coarsely of his ponies, and the wonders they 
could perform. 

^* You have got a nice little chap to ride them," 
said one of the bystanders, " if he did fall off 
last night. - How that black pony flew round I I 
thought in iny heart he would knock some of the 
children down before you could catch him." 

" He a'n't used to mistakes, you see," said the 
man, with an ugly wink : " but the chap he got 
left by some blunder, and had to foot it ten mile, 
jB6 he wa^ kind of tired, and couldn't set Um 
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q^te ^ firm as ^ual. But there aVt a smarter 
boy nor pony to be found in these 'ere United 
States of Ammky than them two. They make 
a pair, I tell you ; I make more money by 'ran 
tban by all the other horse-flesh I own." 

" Do you pall the boy horse-flesh ? " asked an- 
other mB3i lau;ghing« - 

" Why ye^ ; it® all pnej you lpM)W ; liio pony 
a'n't nothing without the boy, nor the boy aVt 
nothitig without fl^ ppny, po I take it, they mean 
jaretty much the same thing." 

" He's as pretty a little fellow as there is out,^ 
said* a woman, who haA edged her way up dos^ 
to the speaker, 

" Which, marm," ask^ed tilie man, " the b<^ or 
the pony ? " 

" Why, both on 'um ; but the boy I meant. 

" He's well enoi^gh, but he aVt, as I said^ noth- 
ing alone ; them's one." 

" And you treat the pony better than the boy/' 
said another. 

" W:dl, yo^^I kte4 of gu^sp I dOr 'caw^ there 
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aVt no more ponies to be had, and as for the 
boys, bless me, if they don't plague me nigh to 
death ; I never go nowhere, that there a'n't some 
fifty after me, to git Poll's place. I have to take 
my horse-whip to them sometimes, jist to git rid 
of 'mn/' 

" And to this one, too ? I should think from 
the screaming I heard just now," said the same 
man. 

" Well'— yes ; I have to give him Jarsif now 
and then, or he would be getting tired and tum- 
bling oflf all the time ; boys and horses flourish 
better for a good smart blow now and then, it 
kind of brings their senses to a pint, you know." 

Many of the crowd were mean and wicked 
enough to laugh when they heard what this man 
meant for a joke ; but Tony trembled all over, 
and when he remembered how he had wished to 
be under his power, he felt almost afraid the 
man would know it, too, and claim him. It 
seemed a very long time to Tony while Mr, 
Clay was away. He was glad when he told him 
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he was to go, for he thought he should be at 
liberty to run about among the horses and men, 
and do what he pleased ; but he had felt no in- 
clination, after he saw Poll, to venture outside 
the door ; he stationed himself at the window and 
waited eagerly for Mr. Clay's coming, and when 
he saw him, ran out to meet him, with so troubled 
a face that Mr. Clay immediately asked : 

" Tony, what is the matter ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Clay 1 " said Tony, speaking so quick- 
ly that his words could hardly find vent. " They 
have got Poll in that bam, and the man whips 
him with a great big horse-whip, until he is all 
swollen and bloody, and then he says he wont 
give him any thing to eat, and he must ride the 
pony again to-night, and if he falls off, he will 
break every bone in his body. Oh, Mr. Clay, 
do,dol" 

" Who is PoU? and what can I do?" asked 
Mr. Clay. 

" He is the boy that rides the ponies." 

**How do ycm know?" 
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Tony hesitated for a moment, then looking 
^UrClay firmly in the face, mid reealUng hk( 
good resolutions, made on the prey|ons nighty he 
said, 

" I know, becanee Niok and I ran away frcniL 
sdiool, when the ^^troos was at So€k>m} and wmt 
to it, and I sa^ axid talk^ with Pc41 a great 
deal, when Nick didn't know it. ]Qte told me so 
many famous stories, that I*-^I^' Tony hesi- 
tated^ but after a moment went braydy on^ ♦* I 
thought he mu^ be. the hapinfuit boy ui : tbQ 
world, and wh^n I ran away day b^re yeat^ 
day, I meant to coii^ t^ Mendon and jpiti him." 

Tony look# «B if: he thought Jfe. Clay wffiM 
catfch him up and rqpeiit the whit^Hns Foil JMf 
had, on th^ spot; >buV to his «Gq^i^|fMr. Qtejr 
only smiled a^d he^pulf his hm^i . ip, . 

" That is a good, brave boy, Tony,'' hja lai^ 
'^oqn^, we w^ligq swp^fi^e^ftQ P0U^ If that WJ his 
name. Where is he?" u 

" Out in thftjpOBnib^ft ;"; jand Ttoy, stiH hold- 
ing Mr. Clay's hand, led)i]9^,|g9frmEi[.to bttdL^ 
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'* Stop, Tony," said Mr. Clay, just before they 
reached it, " I had better see the man who has 
the care of this boy first ; perhaps he has done 
something very wrong, and deserved this whip- 
ping." 

Tony repeated all he had heard the man say 
to Poll, and in the tavern ; and Mr. Clay, believ- 
ing him, went again toward the bam. 

To Tony's surprise, instead of peeping through 
the chinks as he had, he opened the door and 
went in, Tony timidly following him. There lay 
Poll asleep on the bundle of straw, but moaning 
still, as if in pain. His hand was under his 
swollen cheek, and his lip had become so dis- 
<5olwed from the blood, which had coagulated 
upon it, that it made a very distressed being to 
look upon ; Mr. Clay stooped tenderly over him. 

"Poor little fellow," he said, "he is most 
shamefully iigured, whatever the cause may have 
been. Do you know the man who struck him ? " 

" Yes, sir ; I should know him among a thou- 
sand," whispered Tony ; " but do waken Poll, 
26 
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Mr. Clay, and give him something to eat, I know 
he is very hungry." 
" Not yet ; come and show me the man." 
Tony easily recognized him ; and Mr. Clay 
approaching him, and touching him on the shoul- 
der, said, "A word with you if you please." 
The inan stared roi^hly in his face ; but there 
was something about Mr. Clay which demanded 
instant respect and attention ; so he followed 
him out from among the crowds to a spot by 
themselves, where Tony saw them walking up 
and^down as if they were engaged in an earnest^ 
and, on the circus man's part, angry ccmvex^* 
tkm. 

'When Mr. Clay returned he looked Yetj 
soberly, and Tony heard him order his hpree, 
with a feeling of dismay^ Could it be that he 
would go away and leave Poll. Tony oould 
hardly believe it ; but then no order wasr giveft 
for his release, and Tony, at last too excited tq 
'#ait pati«n% amy longi^, dme to Mr. Olajf and 
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** May I just go and give him this little bundle 
of cakes, Aimt Roxy put up for me 7 I kuow a 
liole close by where he was asleep, plenty large 
enough to pnt it through." 

" You may do any thing you can for him, 
Tony/' said Mr. Clay, kindly. "The man who 
has the oare of him, ha5 him legally bound to 
him, so that I can do nothing to help him, with- 
out going through a long course of law, though 
I have threatened him with instant punishinent 
if he is BO bnital to him again ; that is all I can 
do now ; you may help him all you are able to, 
and — here, Mr. Sraith,'^ calling the landlord, '* let 
me Ixave some substantial ^liccH of bread and 
butter and cold meat ;— those will be better for 
him, Tony, than your aunt's cakes, nice as they 
are/' 

When the bread and meat was brought, Tony 
wrapped them carefully up in paper, and taking 
much paine to keep out of the red faced man^B 
Bight, he went once mote to the com bam, 
' Coming unobserved to the large hole he had 
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before noticed, he looked through it, and saw 
Poll was awake, and was sitting up, but looking 
even paler and thinner than he did when he was 
asleep. Tony whispered very softly, 

"PoUl Poll I" 

" Who wants me ? " said the boy, starting and 
looking in a frightened way about him. 

" Its no one but me — Tony Starr," said Tony ; 
" I have brought you some nice dinner, Mr. Clay 
bought for you. Here I am ; don't you see me 
in this big hole ? '' and Tony thrust his arm and 
the food through. The boy sprang at them like 
a famished dog, and without any thanks, or ev^ 
looking to see who had brought it to him, de- 
voured slice after slice, in a manner which aston- 
ished Tony. 

" Here are my cakes. Aunt Roxy gave me ; 
they are very nice," he whispered, as he saw 
Poll stop to take breath. 

" Who are you ? " said the boy, now able to 
think of something beside food. 

" My name is Tony Starr. Don't you know I 
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saw you and talked with you ever so long when 
you were at Sodom ? " 

" No, I don't remember you ; but how came 
you to find me out here ? " 

" I listened, and I heard him whip you.'' 

" Did you ? " and Poll's face grew very red. 

" Yes ; I thought it was too bad, and I told 
Mr. Clay, so I guess he won't dare to do it any 
more." 

** He always does ; hell kill me yet," said 
Poll, " and I wish he would, I had rather die 
than live so." 

"Don't be afraid, I guess he won't again. 
What made you fall off the pony ? " 

" I was so tired I couldn't sit him ; I hadn't 
had any supper either, and things went round 
dizzy like." 

" Don't you want to run away ? " 

" I have, ever so many times, but he always 

catches and brings me back, and then he flogs 

me so I can but just move ; once he thought he 

had broken my back, and I thought so too, and 

25* 
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that I Bhould die, but I didn% you see," said 
Poll, disconsolately. 

r At this moment Tony heard some one opening 
the bam door, he moved away from the hde, 
and Poll secreted what was left of his food 
qnidMy imder the straw. It was the circus 
inast^r, who evidently afraid of some interfer- 
tnoe on Kr. Glajr's part, had c(Hne to see that 
all was safe. He started when he saw how 
Piall's ftu5e looked, and swore at him some very 
teirifole oaths, as if he was the cause of his own 
disfigurement. 

' Tony inis very much frightened, and ran back 
to the tavern to tell Mr. Clay, he was afraid 
PoHr was going to be whipped again ; but Mr. 
Ciay had alr^Ldy spoken to two or three men, 
who were to watch and interfere in. any such 
emergency ; So as his horse was rested and 
ready,h© took T<Miy once more with bito^and 
ihey renewed their journey, both of them with 
many troubled thoughts of PoU. Toward night 
lliey ir^Mked Ihe plajoe of their defitinatiou« a 
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«mair pleasant village, situated like Mountford, 
timbt\g the mountains. Here, they drove directly 
to Touy's new home, the house of the minister. 
This clergyman was a brother of Mrs. Clay's, 
a»d one to whose care^ Mr. Clay, after much 
thought, had decided to entrust Tony, for the pre- 
sent. In so doing, he had consulted liie boy's best 
,g0pd. To remove him for a time from the too 
indulg^t care of his aunts, and from the bad as- 
Bociatea in whom he had become interested, in 
Mountford, to give him an entire change of scene 
and influences, Mr. Clay thought might be the 
most reliable way of strengthening those good 
promises and resolutions which Tony had recently 
made under such solemn circumstances. Mr. 
Clay tho^ight very justly, that nothing can be 
:|nor5e ijardenii^. to * obxLd tbao to bring just 
such influences to bear upon him, if they do not 
result in an immediate and. sensible good, he had 
therefore written all the facts of Tony's life to 
•this good brotherrin-law, and as he had a lai^ 
famity of weU-behaived children tif his own, hod 
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easily persuaded him to open his heart and home, 
to one more, one of God's children, for such, in 
a literal sense, he considered the orphans of 
pious parents to be. 

Mr. Puller was eminently qualified for just 
such a trust, and his wife was a willing and able 
helpmate ; they received Tony as if he were a 
lost child coming home, and the boy nestling 
down among the other children, with senses all 
on the alert, and a touched, susceptible heart., 
saw Mr. Clay return to Mountford with hardly 
a wish to accompany him, only whispering to 
him as he left, 

" Mr. Clay, please, sir, don't forget Poll ; and 
give my love to my aunts, and Alice." 

So began a new era in Tony's life, through 
which the already-prolonged pages of our book 
will not allow us to follow him ; we must pass 
over the next two years, and present him to our 
readers at the expiration of that time, a grown 
and altered boy. A boy to whom had been ful- 
filled those covenant promises, so sacred and 
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lioly, so full of trust and hope to the believer, 
whose eye, closing for ever upon earthly scenes, 
sees with keen vision into the secret place of the 
Most High ; and, it may be, is allowed to read 
there, that not one jot or tittle of those promises 
shall in any wise pass away, until all be ful- 
filled. 
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f ffna'ji itto tiU. 

DURING these last two years Tony had made 
several visits to his old aunts, but had never 
been allowed to remain but a few days at a time. 
He was now to go home to live once more, and 
he heard the announcement with a strange min- 
gling of joy and sorrow. 

He had become very much attached to his 
new home, to Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, and the 
adopted brothers and sisters ; but, after all, 
there was a natural feeling that they were not 
his own, and at times, a longing for the home 
close by the side of the Methodist meeting- 
house. 

We said in our last chapter, that in Tony 
Starr had been fulfilled those covenant promises 
made so long ago to the holy parents of old. 

(298) 
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Ml-, and Mrs. Fuller had been freely informed 
by Mr. Clay of all the circumstances attending 
the making of Tony's Legacy by his dead 
inoiher, and the delivery of it to him, at the 
time "wrhich she. had appointed. This, with much 
tme and judgment, they often brought before 
the mind of the child, presenting, perhaps, two 
cora!ses of conduct to him, and asking him which 
seemed most. truly "wise," or urging him to a 
ddty, because it im^ied the " fear of Grod." 

We cannot pause to enter into details ; we 
would simply say, that God, in his infinite mercy 
and love, mored the heart of this child, through 
the instrumentality of this precious Legatjy, to 
seek a close union with himself. Humbled, in 
view of liis past sins, ' bitterly miourning over 
thfem, he sought forgiveness through the blood 
of Christ. There shall be joy in heaven over 
Qm sinner, that repenteth; the. heart of Tony's 
mother, among liiat heavenly host, "shall re- 
joice f aad may we not believe tiiat the Holy 
Spirit, under whese^^ djoeect influencoB Tony's 
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Ktnbborn heart melted, may have whispered to 
him in these words of joy, which were mingling 
in the mother's " glad new song." 

Tony's conversion was a marked and radical 
change. It showed itself, as it always mnst, in 
the little details of his every-day life ; bnt, poor 
child 1 he had still so many sins to mourn, so 
many weaknesses to pray over, so many falling 
steps to retrace, still we may hope that he has 
found that fear of the Lord, "which is the 
beginning of wisdom.'^ 

Prayer evidently, in Tony's case, had been 
ihe cause of his conversion — ^prayers of the dead 
ancestors — sprayers of the young, lost mother — 
prayers of the maiden aunts. 

Ah, yes 1 there are none of us who will faint 
and grow weary by the way, if we may be 
spared this one inestimable privilege. If we 
may bring to our Faliier in heaven, not only our 
wants spiritual and temporal of the passing day, 
but if we may lay also into those everlasting 
arms the whole burden of our hearts' weary 
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load, when we think of the future for those we 
love, dependent now upon our constant watch- 
fulness and care, if we may leave it there, faint 
and heavy laden, though we be, surely we shall 
find rest. Under the wing of this angel, Tony's 
mother fell asleep, and though it has been folded 
and drooping since, for the sin stain the boy's 
life has cast upon it, yet now it is spread once 
again, and slowly, very slowly, is taking its 
flight back to the side of that ancient mercy 
seat. 

There were circumstances, too, in the home 
circle which made it almost necessary for Tony 
to return ; Aunt Cily, for the past year, had 
been growing more and more feeble. She seem- 
ed to have no disease, nothing to which the 
physicians could give a name, and yet it was 
very evident that, month by month, she was 
failing. At first it showed itself only in grow- 
ing easily weary. The nice work Aunt Roxy 
must do, and then, almost before they knew, or 
were prepared for it, she found she could ntrt 
26 
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sew at all ; but could only busy herseJf over the 
house work. Then came a time when even tiat 
grew too arduous for her, and then Aunt Eoxy 
began to wait upon her, first only in slight, 
hardly conscious ways ; but, before Tony came 
home, dress-making was again almost given up 
at the cottage, and the sofSe^ which had been 
bought for the solace of his mother's last days, 
was rolled into Ht^ ^itting-ropipj j^nd when Tony 
reiumed, he found Aunt Cily on it, looking even 
paler and thinner than ever, and supported by 
{allows. But Tony bad come back, be was tiieir 
own i^in ; and in the joy of this, for the first 
week after his arrival, Aunt Cily seemed to re- 
aver rapidly. The doctor said tlie " change was 
wonderful, that a merry heart did more good 
l^n mfidictne ; that Tony was the ]best littiie 
nurse in Mountford," and many other things, 
wbidi ma4e the boy feel proud and happy. He 
wns now twelve yeaurs old, and a fine, slout- 
looMng child ; indeed^ there was somethii^ so 
min^, flipc^ ft ;childi A digpity aJiQut him, thiM; 
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it <^eated in the 8iiiq)le Jbi^arta of his old aunts a 
kii^d of wottder, half akin to awe. 

Could this be the same boy that they had 
carried in their arms^ trotted on their knees, 
and to whom they had sung lullabies? Toi^y 
ha4 the.ea^e loyjijag look in his eyes, th^ he had 
tiien, and i^ith thi^ ^ aaswered them, when tlwir 
doubts grjew strong. Now, he was, as th^ saad, 
** so hmdj ti^ SQ thouglitful/' Auntr Cily Aid Jlc^ 
seem to have a wish but he knew it before she 
did,, or, at least, so she fancied, and it was a 
very ple^isant fancy. He brought her cold water 
(^vexy time that in her tumbler was becoming 
wwm; he put the footstool in precisely the 
right place, at the right moment j he fixed her 
^Uows so nicely; s^nd best, and^ most dearly 
prized of uU, he was wiUijigjx). read to hqr, a^ 
long as she was able to listen, that precious 
Bilfle, which grew every day, more and more 
previous, as she wont tottering down into the 
dark valley. ' 

What a comfc^ h^^ was, and hpw ^V6n% 
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with prayers, and glad songs of grateful joy ; 
the aunts thanked the Giver of all Grood for fliis 
restored child. 

Aunt Roxy also found Tony of great use. He 
was so much company, saved her so many steps ; 
was always so cheerful, and ready to run on any 
errand, and was such a protection! for these 
last years were years of so much feebleness and 
anxiety, that the natural yearning for some one 
to lean upon had grown strong, and difficult 
to bear in the hearts of the lonely maiden aunts. 
Tony was, to be sure, only a child, but he was 
theirs ; and he showed so much judgment and 
such a capacity for care-taking, that they must 
be forgiven if he had been but a short lime 
at home before they allowed cares to devolve 
upon him which were very unusual for one of 
his years. 

Through the summer Aunt Cily lingered ; but, 
after the first excitement of Tony's coming home, 
gradually grew less and less able to sit up, and 
when the chill autumn winds began to blow, 
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then she called Tony to her, and blessed him. 
Blessed him with the old patriarchal blessing ; 
blessed him in the name of the covenant-keeping 
God, and thus adding one more link to the 
strength of these solemn promises, fell asleep, 
while her sister and Tony were singing her 
favorite hjrmn — 

" Rock of ages, cleft for me.** 

Closed her weary, time-worn eyes here, to 
open them in that other better world, where age 
and sickness, and death may never come, and 
then Aunt Roxy knew that she was left alone, 
with no one to love or to be loved by, but 
the orphan nephew ; and Tony, as he stood 
by the lifeless form of his aunt, repeated slowly 
and solemnly her last blessing, linking it in some 
mysterious way with the Legacy, and the in- 
heritance of that true wisdom, which his mother 
had asked for him. 

I'our weeks after they had laid Aunt Cily by 
Ills mother's side, Tony knocked softly at Mr. 
26* 
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Clay's office door for admission. The gentleman 
was in, and quite willing, as nsual,.to listen to the 
request which he knew Tony had come to brii^. 
In some measure he looked upon the. boy as 
belonging to him. Qod had made him one of 
the means of restoring him from what had seemed 
to him an almost hopeless state of wickedness ; 
hopeless if it had not been for the covenant pro- 
mises, and what was only the same thing in an- 
other form, the bringing those promises forcibly 
to mind in the mother's legacy. Mr. Clay was 
well convinced that the change in Tony was radt 
cal, that with the usual tenacity of purpose whicJi 
had always been so marked a characteristic, hav- 
ing once made up his mind to seek after the true 
wisdom, he was not going to rest satisfied witli 
any counterfeits. Every go6d resolution had 
been strengthened. by the life and influences ot 
the last two years, and now, when he saw it was 
Tony who had knocked, and saw ttie earnest ex- 
pression of face witii which he entered, he had 
granted the reque^before it was made. 
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" I Lave c6me, Mr. Clay," said Tony, " to tell 
you Mr. Hurlburt has asked me to come as clerk 
into his book-store. May I go, sir ? " 

" What inducements does he oflFer you ? " 
' " One hundred dollars a year, if I board at 
home, sir. Only think of it, one hundred dollars, 
won't that make Aunt Roxy rich ? ^' 

" It will certainly be quite a help, but in the 
mean time, what is to become of the education 
you have commenced ? Here is a letter frwn Mr. 
Fuller, in which he urges me to see that you keep 
on with your studies. He says you do very 
finely in the classics.'' 

Tony's eyes shone with delight. "Thank you, 
sir/' he said, " and thank ,Mr. Fuller too. I do 
tove my Latin above every thing, but you see, 
sir, that will not buy clothes or fcM>d for us now, 
and I should be very much grieved to see Aunt 
Roxy wanting either while she has such a great, 
stout boy to wwk and get them for her." 

"But the education, Tony, the education. If 
you should lose two or thi^ee years now, yon 
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will probably be obliged to give it up alto- 
gether." 

" I should be very sorry, sir," and Tony held his 
head down, and blushed deeply ; " but I don't see 
any other way at present. If God means me to 
be educated, he will show me how I can be so at 
some future time. Now, if you please, I should 
like to go to Mr. Hurlburt." 

" You see clearly what you are doing Tony, so 
that at some future day you will not say with re- 
gret, * Why did Mr. Clay allow me ? ' You re- 
member, too, that your father was a professional 
man, and that you have an almost inherited right 
to an education if you wish it." 

** I know it all, sir. I have thought it ovar 
and over a great many times since I came home, 
and my conclusion is, if you are willing, to do my 
duty in the present, and let the future alone, Grod 
will take care of it." 

" You have my full consent, Tony ;" and Mr. 
Clay's voice had a very cordial tone, which Tony 
loved to hear. " How soon must you go ? " 
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" This afternoon, he said, sir." 

" So soon ! well, if it is to be done, the sooner 
the better. What does Aunt Roxy say ? " 

" I have not told her yet, sir ; I thought I would 
ask you first, but now, I will run directly home, 
and she shall consent in five minutes.'' 

Mr. Clay smiled, and Tony quickly disap- 



That noon Tony went to his new occupation 
of clerk in .Mr. Hurlburt's book-store, and Aunt 
Boxy, taking her seat by the window from which 
she could catch the first view of him on his re- 
turn, watched and sewed, and sang psalms and 
gave thanks until his return. 

Tony threw himself with much ardor into the 
business. When not occupied, and that was 
during quite a portion of every day, Mr. Hurl- 
burt allowed him free access to the books in the 
store. Tony often told Mr. Clay, who was his 
largest customer, that he now found why God had 
sent him there, instead of into any other kind of 
employment. It was because he could carry on 
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his edocation, if be wished, while at the fame 
time he was folfilling a sacred, present duty. 

There was one other visitor to the store over 
whom Tony endeavored to exert a constant influ- 
ence, that was his old associate Nick. 

Nick had become, in some respects a better 
boy during TonySi absence froin Mountford. Lot's 
removal from town, and the fact that his father 
had taken him from school, and kept him con- 
stantly occupied under his own eye, had done 
much to improve him, but the most active and 
constantly exerted influmice for good came from 
flie Sabbath-school. Nick had never left it since 
the Sabbath Aunt Oily had, so unwillingly to 
Uhiself^ forced him to join her class. He had re- 
mained witii her as long as she was able to teach, 
and though he grumbled at first over a change 
(^ teachers, still he never left the school, but 
showed, in his awkward, rough way, an interest 
iu the Bible smd good things, which gave some 
hope for Mb fittnre to those who cared, enough 
for him to wfttek these proimeeg with wsgr intert 
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^t. "He tried to come into the book store a few 
minutes every day, btit as there was always some 
one Ih^-e Tony had not for many weeks an op- 
portunity for a little private conversation witii 
Mm; which he so mtich'wisbed. 

At last Nick came in just after dark, when 
Tony was lighting the swinging lamps, and said, 
as Mr. HurUnirt had gone jaway, he thought Tony 
might be londy, so he had come with his father^a 
leave, to q)end iJie evening; 

Tony was vcay glad to see him, and in the 
eoorse of the evening found an opportanily. to 

My. 

" Nick, I want to ask yon a question, and if you 
will own up, and tell tn^ the truth, I will promise 
not to let any living being know that you had 
tfee least thing in the world to do with it, I will 
ti^e the blame all on myself.'' 
- Nick started, and felt that he was Uughing 
deeply ; what one of all his past sins was going 
Ip etare him in the face now ; but he said, dojaf* 
l^y, ^0o tth^ad.^'' :* _t - v - 
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" You will answer me then, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ? " 

" Gro ahead ; if I answer you at all, I shan't 
teU no He." 

" Very well. Did you 'send me to steal Ihat 
melon from old Daddy Lawton ? " 

Tony fixed his eye steadily on Nick, and saw 
the color come and go in a manner which assured 
him at once that his suspicions were just. 

" You needn't answer, Nick, I see you did. I 
have thought that affair over and over a good 
many times as I grew older, and it always has 
seemed to me that you and Lot made a cat's paw 
of me, and because I was such an ignorant little 
fellow, made me do what you did not dare to. 
It taw mean in you, Nick, but I don't intend to 
blame you for it, you wouldn't do it now, I know 
you wouldn't, for your right hand, but I tell you 
what, it's lain on my conscience long enoi^h. I 
did a great many wicked things with you, but 
nothing else so bad as thieving. Now I am going 
to Daddy Lawton to tell him of it, and I am 
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going to pay him for it, and tell him how sorry 
I am." 

" What a big, blundering fool you are," choked 
out Nick, " the man has forgotten that he ever 
had that melon ; why, bless you, he has raised 
and sold hundreds as good, or better, since." 

" But I have not forgotten it, Nick, nor you 
either, it seems ; now my way is, when I find out 
I have done wrong, to confess it. I never get 
over it until I have, and the very name of water- 
melon, printed in a book, gives me a qualm of 
conscience I would not go through my life with 
it for any thing, if I can avoid it." 

" Big fool," muttered Nick, indignantly. 

" No, I am not a fool, if I were, I should not 
feel half as sorry as I do now. But, Nick, I am 
searching for the true wisdom, and that you 
know is the fear of the Lord. Do you suppose 
any body can fear God and be a thief? " 

" But that was a great while ago." 

" Not long enough for me to forget it, and if I 
have not, why I may be pretty sure God has not ; 
27 
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80 Nick, I shall make a clear breast of it before 
I am twenty-four hours older." 

" It's plaguey mean in you." 

" Don't call me mean, Nick, it makes the blood 
tingle all over me. I shall say, and say only, 
that I took the melon, and if he puts me in the 
rack (here Tony drew himself up very straight), 
he won't get any thing more out of me." 

Nick seemed a little pacified by this assur- 
ance, yet he repeated, " You are a fool, any how." 

The next afternoon Tony asked Mr. Hurlburt 
to spare him an hour or two from the shop, and 
went, for the first time since the trouting excur- 
sion, toward Daddy Lawton's house. He was 
surprised to see how familiar every thing looked 
to him as he approached it ; but it was in reality 
no wonder, for Tony had, as he said, many secret 
misgivings whenever he remembered the melon, 
which caused him to recall the scene very fre- 
quently. He was able to go directly to the spot 
through which he had crawled under the fence, 
but it was much too small for him now, though 
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he made an attempt to enter the garden thai 
way. 

Daddy Lawton was at home. He sat parching 
com by the fire, Ihis being one of his ways of 
earning a living. He supposed, when he saw 
Tony, that he was a new customer for the nice, 
white things, and receiyed him very cordially, 
giving him at once a handful to test them. 

Tony found it much more awkward than he 
had anticipated to tell the story, but he did it in 
a very straight forward, manly way, and when he 
had finished, he put down tihe amount of money 
which the melon was worth. 

Daddy Lawton interrupted him, as may be sup- 
posed, with many exclamations, but ended by say- 
ing, 

" There wa'ant another such feller in the States, 
and that if honesty would ever make him Presi- 
dent, he was as sure of him as if he was to be 
inaugurated next fourth of March*" 

He insisted on not taking the money, and on 
filling Tony's pockets with the com ; and after 
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many very warm praises, and no fanlt finding, 
Tony started, a happier, better boy, on his way 
home. 

Nick came in in the evening to hear the result 
of the interview, and could not help saying, in a 
dry kind of way, 

" Wa'al now, ra'aly, Tony, honesty is the best 
policy ; how nice these ere corns be, I could not 
have bought so many for a ninepence, I dare 
say;' 

" I dare say not," answered Tony ; " but the 
best of all is, it is off my conscience now, I can 
look Daddy Lawton in the face, and eat water- 
melon, too, if I have a fancy, without any twinges 
of conscience to take away the good taste/' 

"Thaf s sumthin," added Nick ; "I tell you what, 
Tony, ni strike a bargain with you, you hold on 
to me, and kind of keep me up, you know, and 
111 promise, just as long as you do, to keep clear 
of all them plaguey kind of scrapes." 

" Agreed," said Tony, cordially extending his 
hand ; and these two boys, although destined to 
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snch dififerent paths in life, cemented a friendship 
which, while it was, as Nick said, the means of 
keeping him out of much harm, gave Tony great 
pleasure, for he really loved Nick, and never for- 
got his generous interference on the day when 
Lot and Bill so shamefully insulted his aunts. 

Here I must leave Nick's career, hoping my 
readers have felt sufficient interest in him to re- 
joice that he is in the way of becoming a good, 
honest, useful man. 

Tony's business capacities developed so favor- 
ably, that Mr. Hurlburt learned to trust him with 
much more that is commonly left to boys of his 
age. He used to send him frequently to the 
neighboring town to adjust business matters, and 
on one of these excursions, Mr. Clay gave him a 
letter, which he asked him to call and deliver to 
a lad who was at work on a farm, by which he 
would pass. 

Tony read the direction, " Master Horace At- 
wood." Quite a pretty name, he said to him- 
self ; who, pray, can Master Horace be ; and what 
27* 
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can Mr. Clay want with him ; but I don't knov 
as that is any of my business, if it had been, 1 
suppose he would have told me. So Tony went 
singing and whistling along, driving Mr. Hurl- 
burt's gentle horse, Cato, with much care and most 
perfiBct enjoyment. Reaching the farm-housC; 
lie tied his pony, and learning from the woman 
mt the door that the boy he was seeking was in 
the field, be went to find him. 

Entering a large potatoe field, he saw a small 
ddld very industriously at work picking up pota- 
toes. Going to him, he asked if his name was 
** Horace Atwood?" and received a very shy 
" yes,'' in answer. 

" Then, here is a note for you, from Mr. Clay, 
of Mountford ; you know him, I suppose ? " 

*^ Yeaj" said the boy, looking him earnestly in 
Hie fece, while his own grew very bright, "yes, 
and I know you, too." 
- " Enow me ! " said Tony, in much surprise. 

The boy had dropped his hands full of pota- 
toes, and comiiig dose up to Tony, whispered, as 
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if he was afraid the men working at a distance 
woidd hear him, " Have you forgotten Poll ? " 

" Poll, the little circus boy ? of course not," 
said Tony, looking sharply at the round face and 
red cheeks before him, " do you know him ? '^ 

" Shouldn't be surprised if I did," said the boy, 
laughing, " I saw him eat some bread and meat, 
and cake, that you pushed in through a hole for 
him once, when he had been flogged, and was 
half starved to death besides." 

" How could that be ? I saw no one there but 
Poll himself." 

The boy laughed very merrily, and lifting up 
his long hair from his cheek, pointed to a deep 
scar. 

"Them's 'um," he said, "he cut deep that 
time." 

Tony was more puzzled than ever, but at last 
a little light seemed to break upon him." 

" You are not Poll ? " he said. 

" Why, not here ; I am myself, Horace Atwood, 
but I was Poll, the circus boy, once." 
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" And Mr. Clay ? " said Tony, drawing the boy 
so that the sun should fall full upon him. 

"Mr. Clay bought me off. You see, there 
wasn't any body I belonged to, so no one claimed 
me, and — ^but I don't know how it was. Mr. 
Nixon had to let me go, and Mr. Clay brought 
me here, and I am my own master ; I live up 
there ; and there are Ellen and Nancy, and I 
love them both dearly, so we play together, and 
I — ^why I am just the happiest boy in all tiie 
world.'' 

" You look very nice," said Tony, rubbing his 
hands in much delight. 

" Oh, I am ; I read, and I cipher, and I work 
on the farm, and Jack and Billy, the two chest- 
nut horses, they know me, as well as the pony 
did, and they follow me all about every where ; 
beside, I drive them to mill and to meeting, and 
every where else. Mr. Jenkins, that is the man 
I live with, says I am first-rate with horses ; and 
I rather guess I am, about middling." 
Tony invited Poll, very cordially, to ccMne to 
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Mountford to see him whenever his master could 
spare him, and the boy assured him, Mr. Clay 
had already made him the promise, if ho was 
good and steady, and did not make any trouble, 
that he would bring him there to spend Christ- 
mas and New Years ; and, with the hope of 
soon meeting again, the boys parted. 

It is not necessary to follow Tony any further 
in his upward career. Year after year, as Aunt 
Boxy came nearer and nearer the end of her 
pilgrimage, Tony became more support, and a 
greater earthly comfort. We will have one 
more look at them in the small house, with 
which we have become so familiar, before we 
drop the pen which records the brief history of 
an orphan child — saved through the mercy of a 
covenant-keeping God. 

It is the day before Christmas, and Tony has 
been very busy in the book-store, supplying the 
numerous wants of the customers, who flock in 
to obtain their Christmas presents. Tony has 
now reached his sixteenth year, and a finer boy 
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is not to be fonnd in all Mountford. He is 
above the usual height of youths of his age, with 
an open, manly face, full of tiie record of kind, 
genial, Christian feeling. Mr. Hurlburt feels 
that his very personal appearance is an adver- 
tisement of the strict honesty and honoralde 
dealing which characterize his establishm^t ; 
and has learned to value him more and more, 
every year that he has been with him. These 
years have been years of much mental as w^ll 
as physical growth to Tony. With free access 
to the best of boots, he has made the most of his 
time ; Mr. Clay has kindly directed and assisted 
bim, and Tony now finds his studies so far ad- 
vanced, that, coidd he procure the means, he 
might enter the last year of the preparatory 

school in A , and hope soon to be in college. 

For this Tony sees no prospect at present ; but 
he has not now to learn to be faithful in attend- 
ing to the duties of to-day, leaving the morrow 
in the hands of Him who had so far kindly 
cared fiw him. To-day, this day before Christ- 
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mas, it seemed to him the beautiful gift-books 
in the store had never looked so temptingly 
before. There were a few, very dear friends, 
to whom he would like to present some of them ; 
giving a remembrance, or, rather with him, a 
token of his gratitude, seemed to be in unison 
with the spirit of the day. What a gratification 
it would be, if a few of the dollars he had dili- 
gently earned, could be thus appropriated. Tony 
almost wondered at the tenacity with which the 
wish clung to him ; but, in reality, it was no 
wonder, for his sale of gifts, of course, constantly 
brought it to mind. The busy day was at last 
over, the early shades of the pleasant Christmas 
eve were falling over the store. Tony, sitting 
down by the large window, looked out at the 
different passers by, who were hurrying home. 

He saw how many carried boxes, or baskets, 
or bundles, and Tony had a great deal of plea- 
sure out of them all, for he went home with 
them, filling the packages with whatever his 
imagination suggested, ^and meeting with the 
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pleasant family groups, in this dearest of all 
home festivals. 

As he was very busy in fancy in a pleasant 
parlor, with the large wicker basket, a man had 
just carried by, uncovered, and a pretty girl — 
she had a remarkable res^nblance to Alice Clay 
— ^hanging the presents it contained, on a beauti- 
fully lighted Christmas tree — ^Mr. Hurlburt called 
him. 

When he went to his desk, he saw, lying upon 
it, an envelope directed to himself. 

" Tony," said Mr. Hurlburt, " you have been 
with me almost four years, and, so far from 
having had any occasion to find fault with you, I 
am free to say, that your services have been of 
the greatest value to me. I have always been 
anxious to make you a handsome present, but 
my affairs have not been heretofore, as you well 
know, in a condition which would make it right 
for me to do so. I am now able, and very 
happy, to give you this Christmas present ; not 
so much as a present, Tonyi but to say, l^t I 
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appreciate the honest, Christian young man, as 
I always have the honest, Christian boy." 

Tony thanked him warmly ; nothing could 
have been more timely. It seemed to him as 
if Mr. Hurlburt must have read his thoughts 
all day, and known how he had been longing 
for tlie ability to give those, almost coveted, 
Cliristmas gifts. 

Very soon he had selected them, and putting 
them up in neat packages, directed them to 
tJiose for whom they were designed, before he 
went home to tea. 

Aunt Roxy had lifted the corner of the white 
window-curtain many times, to look for him, 
before she hears his well-knbwn footstep on the 
snow. There is, evidently, some unusual excite- 
incnt for Aunt Roxy to-night ; something more 
than the coming Christmas, for she has seen 
so many of these festivals come and go, in them- 
selves they have become little more than time 
marks, telling how much nearer she is to liie 
gathering with those who celebrate forever 
28 
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around the throne of the Lamb, the glad birtili 
time of Him their Saviour ; but to-night Aunt 
Roxy has been full of little housekeeping cares ; 
her tottering steps have sounded back and forth 
— ^back and fortli, many times through the still 
rooms of her house ; something is to happen. 
What can it be ? Tony finds everything quiet 
as usual ; indeed, if it had not been, he is so 
pre-occupied with the unexpected pleasure which 
he has received, that he would not notice a 
slight change. Every package is opened, every 
book shown to Aunt Roxy, whose faded eyes 
seem almost to rekindle with the light of youth, 
as she learns from Tony the kind words of appre- 
ciation with which Mr. Hurlburt bestowed the 
gift. 

" My precious boy, how very good God is I I 
will rejoice in the Lord ; I will joy in the God 
of my salvation." And then, Annt Roxy, with 
her trembling, quivering voice, as if the jo)^ of 
her heart could find no other vent but in the 
way it nsed-long yeoKrs ago to love «o well — ^tlw? 
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voice of holy song^-r-broke out into the wellr 
known Christmas hymn, 

" While shepherd's watched thoir flocks by night." 

And Tony, with a voice so rich and musical, 
that it made her feeble tones only the more 
marked, joined with her ; and there they sat, 
old age and youth, alike in only one thing now, 
that their hearts beat responsive to the glad 
strain, that ushered in a world's redemption. In 
a short time Tony must return to the store ; 
Aunt Roxy asks to have the gift-books left some- 
where near her, that they may bear her com- 
pany while he is gone. And, just before he 
goes, Tony puts before Aunt Roxy a Bible, 
with her own name printed in large letters on 
its envelope ; then runs quickly away. But he 
need not hurry, Aunt Roxy does not stop to open 
it now ; but again commences the series of house- 
keeping duties. Over and over she dusts the 
neat rooms, and while she is thus occupied, 
the back door opens softly, and Alice Clay 
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patting her bright face quite unexpectedly into 
Hie parlor, where Aunt Roxy is, asks, in a 
whisper — 

" Has he gone ! Aunt Roxy ?'' 

" Yes, my pretty lamb ; all right, come in." 

Then Miss Turner makes her appearance, and 
— ^but we must not anticipate. Let us return to 
Tony. 

Mr. Hurlburt is not in the store to-night, and 
all business ended with the day. Tony hoped 
Nick would come in to help him to pass the long 
hours before he could lock up the store, but Nick 
does not come. Mr. Hurlburt has told him if 
there was no customers, he might leave an hour 
earlier to-night, and Tony is not sorry, there- 
fore, when the clock is on the stroke of seven, 
that there is no one there to prevent his going 
home. He will take his presents, run with 
them quickly to the door of those for whom they 
are designed, then, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, return to spend the remainder of the even- 
ing with Aunt Roxy. Very expeditious Tony 
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is, as ho puts the store in perfect order for 
leaving, and when he at last turns the key in 
the lock, and feels that he is free for hours, it 
seems to him the stars were never so bright, nor 
the air so clear, and full of life and joy. He 
wonders which of those stars the Star of Beth- 
lehem most nearly resembled, and almost listens, 
as he walks quickly on, to hear if some strain 
of the angels' song does not linger yet in the 
still night air. Tony is very happy to-night, 
and why should he not be? As he turned the 
corner of the Methodist church, he stops sud- 
denly — ^what has happened 1 Has Aunt Roxy 
been taken ill ? Are the neighbors all in with 
her ? The little house is ablaze with light — ^up 
stairs and down — ^it is almost like an illumina- 
tion ; its small windows stand out like oblong 
stars on the dark background of the night, and 
there are lanterns even now, swinging in and 
out of the back gate. With breathless speed, 
Tony flies c»ver the remaining distance, bursting 
into the front door, he finds himself in the midst 
28* 
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of nothing more nor less than a small surj^ris^ 
party ! There are Mr. and Mrs. Olay, Miss Tur- 
ner, Nick, with his great red face looking for 
very joy like a lighted jack-a-lantern. Horace 
Atwood, no more like Poll than if he had never 
been the same boy, and quite at home in Tony's 
little chair, close by Aunt Roxy's side. Mr. and 
Mrs. White, whom God, in his providence, had 
returned once more to these scenes of their earlier 
labors. Mr. Hurlburt, who has brought his wife 
and four children ; and — ^and — ^Tony, bewildered 
and uncertain, cannot quite tell whether the 
figure standing in the door, with that long kit- 
chen apron on, is an angel or Alice Clay. It 
has a remarkable resemblance to both, to the 
boy's excited eye. And then, what a shaking of 
hands followed ; how many wishes for a meriy, 
and a very merry Christmas, and how, through 
it all, Aunt Boxy sat in her old rocking-chair, 
wiping the tears which would fill her dim ey^, 
shutting out the room, the company, and even Iier 
" own boy." 
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, It was sometime before Tony could see that 
there was a table in the middle of the room ; 
and, by some magic, the Christmas-tree, which 
had been floating before him out in the coming 
twilight, had been transplanted to his own home, 
and was there blooming in the yery centre of 
the parlor. He saw his own packages, with 
the large clerk's directions, among them ; and 
now, for the first time, a suspicion crosses his 
mind, that what was so much of a surprise to 
him was not to Aunfr Roxy, and perhaps it had 
something to do with her desire to have him 
leave those books at home, instead of taking th^i 
back, as it would h^-ve been so much more con- 
venient, to the storel 

Nick was too impatient to wait for any one 
else upon whom it) more properly devolved, to 
explain the scene to Tony. " You see, Tony," 
he said, " we thought we wanted to keep this 
night somehow, that would be right pleasant to 
you, cause—" here Nick choked oflf rather sud- 
denly — ^'*I mean-^^-cause — cause, we wanted to. 
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So Mrs. Clay, she got it up — this surprise party, 
and we all brought our presents. Aunt Roxy 
knew it all the time. Didn't she keep it slick ? 
I tell you, if she aint about the only woman, I 
ever saw, that was up to it — I mean to not blab- 
bing the whole thing. Now, my mother, she 
couldn't no more have done it, than nothing. 
I say, Aunt Roxy's a brick, now, aint she, 
Tony?'' 

Aunt Roxy looked up and smiled, not very 
much like " a brick " to be sure ; but every one 
knew Nick was not eloquent, so it did not matter ; 
and Tony soon learned from others, that the 
party had been in contemplation for some time, 
partly as a reward to him for the quiet, persever- 
ing, self-denying manner in which he had adhered 
to his business, for the last four years, and partly, 
to show Aunt Roxy, that though she was no 
longer able to be abroad among them, as she 
once was, she was not forgotten. The number 
of friends invited had been purposely kept small, 
for fear of bringing too much excitement and 
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fatigue upon her, and for that reason they should 
remain but a short time. But the hours alipped 
by so pleasantly, that much later than they had 
designed, they gathered around the Christmas- 
tree. Tony felt so delighted, that he had a 
share in the gifts ; he was going to thank Mr. 
Hurlburt again, for having enabled him so to do, 
when that gentleman took him a moment aside, 
and said : 

" Tony, when you came home to tea, I saw you 
had entered your books at the retail price ; I 
thought you had been too long in the business 
not to know that was not the way we sold to 
dealers, or I should have spoken before ; how- 
ever, as I knew of this surprise-party, and you 
did not, I took the money which was your due, 
and bought with it some more little gifts, foi 
those whom you did not expect to meet here to- 
night. I thought it would be more agreeable to 
you than any thing else.'' 

It is needless to say how agreeable it was to 
Tony, and that his gratitude freely exptessed, 
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made this a very happy Christmas night to kind 
Mr. Hurlburt. 

Alice was to cut down the presents, and Tony 
stood ready to lend her his aid, when there were 
some hanging too faf above the reach of those 
dainty little fingers. Tony hardly knew what or 
for whom they were, the whole scene was still to 
him a ^impse into fairy land, too beaatiful to be 
real. At last Mr. Clay recalled him most suc- 
cessfully by putting into his hands an-enyelope 
directed to himself, which he told him to open, 
and read aloud. Tony obeyed. It ran as fol- 
lows : 

'^ Mb. Clat, Deab Sib,— I am hi^y to inform 
ycm that the scholarship, for which you applied 
s<Hne time ago, is now vacant ; and that upon 
your recommendation the trustees have voted to 
oSer it to your young friend, Anthony Starr. 
The money received will meet all but his per- 
sonal expenses. I hope, both for your sake and 
his own, the youth may prove himself worthy of 
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the advantages which it oflFers. The term com- 
mences next week on Wednesday. 
By order of the Trustees of Academy, 

RUEBEN LORD, Secretary, 
Jobs Clat, Esq." 

The '^ letter dropped from Tony's hand. So 
suddenly this hc^ of years granted ; the educa- 
tion which had beckoned to him,' no matter in 
what he had been engaged ; which he had so 
longed and prayed for, had come at last. Tony 
did. iwot think how im^elfishly he had sacrificed 
all these hopes and wishes ; how cheerfully Mid 
manfully he had accepted other duties when they, 
and not this, seemed to be in the line of God's 
appointment ; he only felt stunned by the great 
good which had fallen upon him. It was like 
the illusion of a dream ; he hardly dared to stir, 
for fear he should waken, and find it gone. But 
there were too many congratulations to be oflfered 
to allow him long to remain in doubt ; and when 
he fully realized all it meant, his first thought, 
as usual, was i^ot of himself, but of Aunt Boxy. 
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Aunt Roxy held out both arms to him. " God's 
blessing on you, my darling," she said, feebly ; 
" never fear for me ; when I am old and gray- 
headed, we know, Tony, dear, who it is that 
never forsakes us, never, never. ^^ 

" And I am to come and live here," said Miss 
Turner, cheerfully. " 1 have done with teaching, 
Tony ; my little scholars have all grown up and 
left me, and I am too old now, to attach myself 
to any new faces ; so we have it all arranged ; 
Mrs. Clay, Aunt Roxy, and I, and I am to come 
as soon as you go." 

" And she will talk to me of you, Tony," said 
Aunt Boxy, "and we shall remember what a 
naughty little boy you were, and how you ran 
away," — ^Aunt Roxy was making a great eflfort 
to speak cheerfully, and not to seem cast down — 
" and how you would not mind, and, oh dear ! a 
great deal that will make us glad such a naughty 
boy has gone away." 

"And I will teU them, Tony," said Mr. Clay, 
** how that same naughty little boy, God saved 
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througli the means of his dead mother's legacy ; 
and how, having found the * fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom/ he has gone 
now to garner np earthly wisdom, that he may 
make a strong pillar in the temple of his God ; 
and that those who hear of the good, which it 
may perhaps be his privilege to do in future life, 
shall take courage, and learn new lessons of trust 
in a covenant-keeping God." 

And now it is Alice's turn. Alice, who isj al- 
ways and everywhere sunshine ; she dances in, 
wipes away the tears from the dear old lady's 
eyes, and putting the trembling hand into her 
strong young arm, she leads her out to appear to 
preside over the table, well filled with Christmas 
dainties, which is spread in the neat kitchen. 
And then Father White thanks God for the 
blessings of to-night ; thanks him for the mer- 
cies and trials of the past ; thanks him for the 
blessed memory of the young mother, who went 
home so many years ago ; and he asks that the 
blessings she invoked on her orphan boy, may 
29 
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all be heard and answered ; and that when the 
day comes, in which they shall be here no more 
to spend the glad Christmas, they may all meet, 
where " partings never come." 



THE END. 
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FLORA ; or, Self-Deception. 
THE NEEDLE and THE RAT: Two Stories. 
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IDOLS IN THE HEART: a Tale. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S MIRROR. 
PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS : a Tale. 
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AUNT EDITH ; or. Love to God the Best Motive. 
MABEL GRANT: a Highland Story. 
MEMOIR OP CAPTAIN W. T. BATE of the Royal Navy. 
ST. AUGUSTINE : a Biographical Memoir. By the Rev. John Baillib. 
THE BLACK SHIP : with other Allegories and Parables. 
BLIND LILIAS. With an Introduction by the Rev. C. B. Taylkb. 
BLIND MAN'S HOLIDAY ; or. Short Tales for the Nursery. 
BLOSSOMS OF CHILDHOOD. By the Author of " Tlio Broken Bud.** 
THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA. By the Rev. W. II. Bbbtt. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER; or. The Way of Peace. 
THE BROTHERS' WATCHWORD; or,SeeingHim who ij Invisible. 
THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyax. 
CLARA STANLEY ; or, A Summer among the Hills. 
^THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. 
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\ DAYS OF OLD : Three Stories from Old English History. A 

^ EMILY VERNON ; or, Filial Piety Exemplified. By Mrs. DauMMOXD. 3. 

^CHILDREN OF THE MANSE. By Mrs. Duxcak. ^ 
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I TALES OP THE SCOTTISH PEASANTET. By Dr. Dukoak. 
S ED WARD CLIFFOBD ; or. Memories of Childhood. 
\ ELLIE RANDOLPH ; or, The Good Part By KrrxT N«lt. 

FAB OFF ; or, A«ia and Australia Described. 

FLORENCE EOERTON ; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 

ALICE AND ADOLPHUS. By Mrs. Gatty. 

AUNT JUD Y^ TALES. By Mrs. Gattt. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Gattt. 

MAY DUND AS ; or, Passages from Young Life, fey Mrs. Gkldabt. 

THE HAPPY HOME. By the Rev. Jamxb Hamilton, DJ). 

MEMOIR OF LADY COLQUHOUN. By Dr. Hamilton. 
" HASTE TO THE RESCUE. By Mrs. Wightman. 

LIFE OF GENERAL HAYELOCE. By Bbock. 

THE INFANTS PROGRESS. By Mrs. Swcewood. 

JAMIE GORDON ; or. The Orphan. 

JEANNIE MORRISON ; or, The Discipline of Life. 

THE EARNEST CHRISTIAN : a^emolr of Mis. Jakec 

KATE KILBORN ; or, Sowing and Reaping. 

KATE AND EFFIE ; or, Prevarication. 

KITTYS VICTORY, and Other Stories. 

LIFE OF RICHARD ENILL of St Petersburg. 

THE LIGHTED VALLEY. 
/- 'THE LITTLE LYCHETTS. By the Author of "John Halifex.'* 

LOUIS AND FRANK. 

THE FAMILY AT HEATHERDALR By Mrs. MAOifcAT. 

THE CONVENT: a Narrative founded on fact By Miss McCbindxll. 

MIA AND CHARLIE; or, A Week*8 Holiday at Rydale Rectory. 

SCHOOL-DAYS AND COMPANIONS. 

NEAR HOME; or. The Countries of Europe Described. 

BEST THINGS. By the Rev. Riohakd Nswton, D.D. 

THE WORLD OP WATERS. By Mrs. OsBomrB. 

PASSING CLOUDS ; or, Love Conquering Evil. 

TALES OP THE COVENANTEES. By Pollok. 

ROUND THE FIRE: a Series of Stories. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS : a Story for Girls. 

SYDNEY GREY: n Talo of School Life. 

OLIVE LEAVES. By Mrs. Sigournet. 
^LETTERS TO MY PUPILS. " 
2 WATER-DROPS. " 

\ HOLIDAY HOUSE : a Series of Tales. By Cathkbin« Sikolaib. 
^ TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

TALES OF SWEDEN AND THE NORSEMEN. 
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TALES OF TRAVELLERS. By Mabia Hack. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. By Jane Taylor. 

ABBEOKUTTA ; or, Sunrise In the Tropics. By Miss TvOKn. 

THE RAINBOW IN THE NORTH. 

THE SOUTHERN CROSS AND THE SOUTHERN CROWN. 

WARFARE AND WORK ; or, Life's Progress. 

THE WAY HOME. 

THE WEEK. 

WILLIE AND UNICA 

LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

WIN AND WEAR. 

WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON AND EXILES OF LUOBBNA 



SECOND SERIES.— 40 cents each. 

AFRICA'S MOUNTAIN VALLEY. 

ASHTON COTTAGE ; or. The True Faith. A Talo. 

LIFE STUDIES ; or, How to Live. By Rev. John Baillii. 

CHARLES ROUSSELL ; or, Industry and Honesty. 

THE CHILDREN ON THE PLAINS. By Aunt Frirkdi.t. 

THE COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE : a Story. 

COSMO'S VISIT TO HIS GRANDFATHER. 

THE COTTAGE FIRESIDE. By the Rov. Dr. Duncan. 

FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY : the Story of Rhoda Wllllwni, 

FRANK NETHERTON; or, The Talisman. 

FRITZ HAROLD ; or, Tho Temptation. 

THE JEWISH TWINS. By Aunt Feiendly. 

MAGDALA AND BETHANY. By tho Rev. S. C. Malak. 

MARION'S SUNDAYS ; or. Stories on tho Comtnandmenta. 

MICHAEL KEMP, the Happy Farmer's Lml. 

THE MINE ; or, Darkness and Light. By A. L. O. K. 

OPIES TALES ABOUT LYING. 

ANNALS OF THE POOR. By Leoh Rioumond. 

THE BOY'S BOOK. By Mrs. Sigoubnet. 

THE GIRL'S BOOK. By Mrs. Sigoubnet. 

ORIGINAL POEMS. By Jane Taylor. 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN HEDLKY VICARS, 9Tth Regiment. 



THIRD SERIES. — 30 cents each. 

fe'THK BEAUTIFUL HOME. By tho Author of " Mini^. Children." 
J THE FARMERS DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Cameron. 
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CARTERS' FIRESIDB LIBRARY. 




THE CITIES OF REFUGE. By the Eov. J. B. Macduff, D.D. 

FANNY, THE FLOWER-GIRL; or, Honesty Rewarded. 

•FRANK HARBISON. 

THE CIRCLE OF BLESSING. By Mra. Gattt. 

MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM. 

PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 

THE GIANT-KILLER. By A L. O. E. 

THE GREAT JOURNEY: an AUegory. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 

ANNA ROSS : a Story for Children. By Gkacb Kxxnsnayr. 

PROFESSION IS NOT PRINCIPLE. 

PHILIP COLVILLE: a Covenanter Story. 

FATHER CLEMENT: a Roman Catholic Story. "■ 

LITTLE WILLIE. By the Author of "Round the Fire." 

THE GOLD THREAD. By Nokman Maclkod, D.D. 

MORNING. By Gbace Kemnbdt. 

MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. By A L. O. E. 

PARLIAMENT IN THE PLAY-ROOM. By A. L. O. E. 

THE RAMBLES OP A RAT. By A L. O. E. 

A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE HOMES. 

THE ROBY FAMILY ; or, BattUng with the World. By A L. O. 

CHARLIE SEYMOUR ; or, The Good Aunt and the Bad Aunt. 

STORIES OF THE OCEAN. By the Rev. Johx Spauldiwo. 

THREE MONTHS UNDER THE SNOW. 

TUPPY ; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 

DISPLAY: a Tale. By Janb Tatlob. 

UNCLE JACK THE FAULT-KILLER. ^ 



FOURTH SERIES. — 25 cents each. 



LOSS OF THE AUSTRALIA. 

GLORY, GLORY, GLORY. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF DIVINITY. 

COLLIERS TALE. 

DECISION. ByGsAOBKBMKBDT- 
iJESSY ALLAN. " 

OLD GINGERBREAD. 
;THK PASTOR'S FAMILY. 

HELEN OF THE GLEN. 
?THE PERSECUTED FAMILY. 



RALPH GEMMELL. 

THE TOLL GATE. 

TRUST IN GOD. 

TRUTH IS ALWAYS BEST. 

THE STORY OF A NEEDLE. 

THE TWO PATHS. 

TRUE HEROISM. By A. L. O. E. ^ 

UNICA. 

WALTER BINNING. 

WINGS AND STINGS. 



U AMJ A.MJ, W. AU. ^ 

ING. W 

riNGS. S 
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CHRISTIAN CABINET LIBRARY 



FIRST SERIES. 

50 cents per 'volume. 



Adamb^ Threk Divine Sistebs. 
BoNAB^s £tbrxal Day. 

" Bible Hymn-Book. 
Boston's Fourfold State. 
Bbidoman's Dauoutbbs of Chin a. 
Buchanan ON thb Holt Spibit. 
Bdntan's Gbeatnebs of Soul. 

" Jebusalkm Sinner, 
Duncan, Maby L., Memoir of. 
Duncan, Georqb ABcaiBALD. 
Edwards on Charity. 
Erskinb's Gospel Sonnets. 
Henry's (Philip) Life. 
Howe's Redebmeb's Teaks. 
Krummacheb's L. D. of Elisha. 
Mabshall on Sanotipioation. 
Monteath's Lays of the Kibk. 



Miller's Bass Rock. 
Mobe's Pbivate Devotion. 
Patebson on CATECHISac 
Poweescoubt's Lettbbs. 
Pbayers of St. Paul. 
QuARLKs' Emblems. 
Kyle's Living or Dead. 

" Wheat or Chaff. 

" Startling Qukstions. 

" Rich and Poor. 

" Priest, Puritan, Era 
Sioournry's Faded Hope. 
Smith's Daily Remembranoeb. 
Songs in the House. 
Tyng's Children of tueKingdom. 
Willison on Sacrament. 
WiNSLOw's Help Heavenward. 



Bible Companion. ' 

Biokbbstbth on Pbaybb. ^ 

Bonab's Mobning of Joy. 
** Tbuth and Ebbob. 
" Man and his Religion. 

Bonnet's Family of Bethany. 

Buchanan's Com. in Affliction. 

Cuyleb's Stray Arrows. 

Flavel's Catechism. 

Krummacuee's Martyr Lamb. 

Life in New York. 

Living to Chbist. 

Martyrs and Covenanters. 

Fry's Sabbath Musings. 
;jj-H A melton's Lamp and Lantebn. 

Henry's Communion Companion. 
** Method of Pbayeb. 

Hbrvey's Meditations. 
'^' J ay's Christian Contemplated. 
tS- Mission ABY of Kilmany. 
j^Monod's Lucilla. 



SECOND SERIES. 

40 cents per 'volume. 



i 



Mobning of Life. 
Obeblin's Life. 
Old White Meeting-House. 
Pastor's Daughter. 
Philip's Love of the Spirit. 

" Mabys. [Ladlos'Clos.Lib.] 

" Mabthas. " " 

. « Ltdias. *♦ " 

" Hannahs. ** ** 

Pollock's Course of Time. 
Retrospect. 
Roger's Folded Lamb. 

" Jacob's Well. 
Taylob's Life. 
Village Churchyard. 
Village Pastor. * 

White on Pbayeb. j 

** Believer. 

" Second Advent. 

Young's Night Thoughts. 
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CARTERS' CHRISTIAN CABINET LIBRARY. 



THIRD SERIES. 

8D cents per volume. 



Adticb to Touno Christian. 
Allkink's Gospel Promises. 
Baxter's Call. 

BiCKEttSTETH ON LoRD'S SUPPKR. 

Bonau's Night ok Weeping. 

** Story of Gkacb. 
Boston'8 Ceook in tiic Lot. 
Brooks on Dancing. 
CoLQunouN's World Eeltgion. 
CuMMiNu's Message from God. 

•* Christ Rkc. Sinners. 

CirirNiNOiiAM's World W. Souls. 
Doddridge's Cou Gardiner. 
Fry's Scripture Reader's Guide. 
GsirnTH's Live while you Live. 
Hamilton's Like in Earnest. 

** Mount ok Olives. 

** Harpontmf.Willows. 

" tuankfitlness. 




Hamilton's Emblems of Eden. 
Henry's Daily Walk, 
Hooker's Uses of Adversity. 
James's Anxious Inqulrer. 

" Christian TROGRifSS. 

" True Chuistian. 

** Widow Dikected. 
Jane way's Token fob Children. 
J fcttRAM's Tribute. 
Life of a Vagrant. 
Martin (Sarah), Life of. 
Night of Toil. 
Perfect Peace. 
Pike's True Happiness. 
Roger Miller. 
Village Obssrvsb. 

WlIITEOROSS' AnEO. OATK.CHISM. 

Wylie's Journey. 



FOURTH SERIES. 

cents per Tolume. 

Noel's Infant Piety. 

Quench not the Spirit. 

Now. Bv Newman Hall. 

Scott's Force of Truth. 
Marsh. Sinner's Friend. 

Tknn ant's Life. 

Tyng's Lamb from Life. 

Victory Won. 



25c 
Duncan's Waking Drbam. 
Evening Incense. 
Faithful Promiser. 
Follow Jesus. 
Haven and Prize. BfMiss 
Huss (John), Memoir of. 
Light for the line. 
My Friend's Family. 



Mnt-'§«9U, &(., im ^»%MU '^(^ul tt»t. 



Jacobus' Notes on Matthew, 75 

" " Mark &. Luke, 75 

" John, ... 76 

" « Acts, . . 1 00 

Do. QuES. on Matt. Perdoz., 1 50 

Do. do. on Mark. " " 1 60 

Do. DO. ON Luke. " " 1 50 

Do. DO. ON John. " " 1 50 

Do. DO. on Acts. " " 1 50 



Goodrich's Bible Geoo. 

AS8EM.8HORT.CATECUISM.Pr.h.l 25 

Do. do., with proofe. " 3 00* 

Key TO Assem. CATKniisM, . 25 
Brown's Explication op Do., 10 

Do. do., large size, 60 

Patbrson on the Catechism, 60 
Flavel on the Catechism, . 40 



«tfxp0Sitio«iS ot j?rriptttw, ^(, 



EW Henry's Commentary, . . $15 00 
ol's Annotations. 8 vols., 10 '.M. 
•DimiDGE's Fam. Expos., 8 30 
;ummond on the Parables, 1 50 
nar on Leviticus, ... 1 00 
" ON Psalms, . . . $1 75 



Bridges on the Proverbs, 2 CO ^ 
" EccLESiASTRs, . 1 OOg 

Moore ON Haggai, Zech., Ac.,2 00 i 
Rylk ON €k>sPEi5. 4 vols., . 4 00^ 
Hodge ON Epiussians, . . 2 00^ 
" *• Corinthians,. . 2 COl 

->^^^2^^^^'J 
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ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS 

FOR THE YOUNG. 




• MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale for the Young. Illus. 

trated with 20 fine Engravings. 12mo, $1 00 

ENGLAND'S YEOMEN : from Life in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By the author of " Ministering Children.*' With Steel 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 12mo, 1 00 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NURSERY ; or, Stories 
from the Book of Genesis. By the author of*' Ministering Chil- 
dren." 12 cuts. Square, 60 

A SHEPHERD'S CALL TO THE LAMBS OF THE FLQCK. 
By the Rev. C. W. Bolton. Square, 6 cuts, . . . . 60 

TENDER GRASS FOR LITTLE LAMBS. Square, . 60 

THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By the author of " The Miss- 
ing Link." 12mo, 1 00 

THE MISSING LINE ; or, The Bible in the Homes of the Lon- 
don Poor. 12mo, 76 

THE BROKEN BUD, 76 

•^ BROOK FARM ; or, American Country Life, . . . . 40 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John BtnrrAjf . Illustrated 
with Twenty Large Plates by Thomas. Cloth, . . . . 1 25 

Do. do. 12mo, with 86 Portraits of the Prominent Characters, . 1 00 

THE POWER OF CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO THE UTTER- 
MOST. By the Rev. J. A. Campbell, 60 

CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK. By Mrs. Jbbram. Square 16mo, 60 

ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK BAILLIE, Parochial School- 
master, North Britain. 16mo, 60 

THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. By John Dick, LL.D. 
New Edition. 70 Engravings, 1 00 

EVENING HOURS WITH MY CHILDREN ; or, Conversa- 
tions on the Gospel Story. Quarto. 12 large Engravings . 75 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. Colored Plates. Square, . . 5o 
|j SEQUEL TO MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. Col. Plates. £q , T-O ^ 
j FANNY AND HER MAMMA. By the same author. Sq., . 50^ 
(^MARTYRS, HEROES, AND BARDS OF THE SCOTTISH ^ 

COVENANT. By Georgb GiLFiLLAN. 16mo, . . .060^ 
^LIFE IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS. By P. II. Gosse. 12nu). 1 Od^ 



CTigitized by VjOOQIC 



I ATTRACTIVE AHD USEFUL BOOKS. 

I Bt JAMES BAMILTOS^ D.D. 

; THE ROYAL PBEACHEB. 16mo, 851 

^ MEMOIB OF BICHABD WILLIAMS, 75< 

LESSONS FBOM THE GBEAT BIOGBAPHT, . . 75 

MEMOIR OF JAMES WILSON, : . 1 00 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN HAMMONP, 1 00 

JOHN HOWARD ; or, The Prison- Worid of Europe. By Hbp- 

WOBTH DiXOH, 75 

Bt TBI Err. JOHS^ ANQELL JAMES. 

YOUNG WOMAN'S FRIEND, 75 

YOUNG MAN^ FRIEND, 75 

CHRISTIAN DUTY, 75 

THE COURSE OF FAITH, . 75 

CHRISTIAN PROFESSOR, 75 

CHRISTIAN FATHER'S PRESENT, 75 

CHRISTIAN HOPE, 75 

--f^ASSELAS, the Prince of Abyseinia. By Dr. Jomrson. Itfmo, 40 
TARA; or. The Child of Adoption. Dlostrated. 12mo, . .100 
By the tarns Author. 

NELLIE OF TRURO. 12mo, 1 00 

THE JULIA 12mo, 1 00 



DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS; being Original Readings for 
a year on subjects from Sacred ffistory, Biogn4>hy, Geography, 
Antiquities and Theology, especially designed for the Family 

Circle. By John ELitto, D.D. 8 yols., 8 

Vol. I. ANTEDILUVIANS AND PATRIARCHS. 
IL MOSES AND THE JUDGES. 

III. JOB AND THE POETICAL BOOKS. 

IV. ISAIAH AND THE PROPHETS. 
V. SAMUEL, SAUL, AND DAVID. 

VL SOLOMON AND THE KINGS. 
VIL THE LIFE AND DEATH OF OUR LORD. 
VIIL APOSTLES AND EARLY CHUECIL 

%• The volumes sold separately at one dollar each. 
LIFEOFKITTO. By Ryland. 2 vols., .... 200^ 

TRUE MANHOOD. By the Rov. W. Landblls. 12mo, . . ISg 

EVENINGS WITH JOHN BUNYAN, 1 00 "^ 

LITTLE ANNIE'S FIRST BOOK, d5 

LILTLE ANNIE'S SECOND BOOK, .... . 40 
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ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, . . . 60 
THE MARTYR OP SUMATRA ; or, The Life of Henry Ly- 
man. 12ino, 1 00 

By THT5 Ret. JOHN B. MACDUFF, D.D. 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 16mo, . . . . 60 
MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 82mo, gilt, 40; plain, 80 

THE WORDS OP JESUS. 16mo, 40 

THE MIND OF JESUS. 16mo 40 

THE WORDS AND MIND OP JESUS. 16 mo, . . . 60 
THE FAITHFUL PROMISER AND ALTAR STONES, . 25 
THE WORDS AND MIND OF JESUS AND FAITHFUL 
PROMISER. All in 1 vol., 82mo, pocket ed. Gilt, 40 cts. ; plain, 80 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL, 1 00 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 16mo, 75 

WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON, 60 

THE GREAT JOURNEY, 80 

CHILD S BOOK OF DIVINITY, 25 

EVENING INCENSE. 16mo, 40 

MEMORIES OP BETHANY. 16mo, 60 

MEMORIES OF GENNE8ARET. 12mo, . , . . 1 00 

THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 16mo, . . . . . . 40 

THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM. 16mo, 60 

THE HART AND THE WATER-BROOKS. 16mo, . 60 

GRAPJCS OF ESCnOL. 16mo, 60 

CITIES OF REFUGE. 7 lUustrationa, 80 

SOLDIERS AND BAILOR'S TEXT-BOOK, .... 

By Mrea MARSH, 
MEMORIAL OF CAPTAIN HEDLEY VICARS, . . ; 40 
ENGLISH HEARTS AND ENGLIS^ HANDS, . . . 75 

THE VICTORY WON. 18mo, 25 

A LIGHT FOR THE LINE. 18mo, 25 

THE HAVEN AND THE PRIZE, 25 

THE SCHOOL-GIRL IN FRANCE. By MIssMoCeindbll. IGrno, 60 

THE-MENDIP ANNALS, t> 60 

By tub Rev. RICHARD ITEWTON, D.D, 
Drills FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. Illnst l2mo. . 75 
THE KINGS HIGHWAY; or, Illostrations of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Illustrated, ^ ^ 

THE GIANTS AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 6 Hlustra- 

tlons. 16mo, . . . • ^^^ 

— «^^5!^^^ 
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ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS. 

NEW COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. Square. Cuts, . .0 50 
CAROLINE PERTHES. By Mrs. Tuthill, . . . .125 
DOMESTIC PORTBAITURR By Lboh Richmond, . .0 75 
MEMOIR OF REV. DAVID 8ANDEMAN, Missionary to China. 

By the Rev. A. A. Bonab, T5 

A HUNDRED SHORT TALES. By the author of the " Basket 

of Flowers.'^ Square, 50 

THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE COMMON. With Sixteen 

Fine Engravings, 1 25 

By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 

THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. Square, 26 

DUTY IS SAFETY. " 25 

JACK THE SAILOR BOY. " 25 

CLEVER STORIES. (Containing the above.) . . . 60 



MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND SOCIETY. By Miss 

SlNOLAIB, 1 00 

SORROWING YET REJOICING. A True Narrative, . . 80 

By JAmS TAYLOR. 

LIMED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUNG BIRDS, . 60 

HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS 40 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. Colored Plates, . . 60 

By thk Rrv. Db. TTI^G. 

THE RICH KINSMAN; Ruth, the Moabitess. . . . 1 00 

THE CAPTIVE ORPHAN; Esther the Queen of Persia. . 1 00 

A LAMB FROM THE FLOCK. 18mo, 25 



THE CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM. By the Rev. Ditd- 

LKY A. Tykg. ISmo, 60 

VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 

First Series, 85 

Do. do., Second Series, 40 

WATTS' DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS. Fine Cuts. Square, 40 
THE LAST WEEK IN THE LIFE OF DAVIS JOHNSON, 

Jr. By the Rev. J. D. Wblm. 16mo, 60 

ANNALS OF THE RESCUED. By Mrs. Wigiitman, . .0 75 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP SCOTTISH LIFE. By Prot 

WiwoN. Illustrated, 75 

SHADES OP CHARACTER; or, The Young Pilgrim. r»y Miss 

WOODRUFFK, 1 
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